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ASSIMILATION AND SEPARATION 


IGNAZ MAYBAUM 


HE TERM “assimilation” is of recent 
T origin. It was Zionism that intro- 
duced it into the Jewish vocabulary. 
Traditionally, we call a Jew who repu- 
diates his faith: meshumad. This is a 
passive verb meaning “destroyed”, “blot- 
ted out”; the noun derived from this 
verb is skmad which means: destruction. 
In the repudiation of Judaism not mere- 
ly religious tenets are given up, a living 
reality, certainly shaped and formed by 
religious tenets, is destroyed. In Mishnah 
and Talmud the word shmad means the 
act by which one deserts the Jewish 
faith, and it means also religious perse- 
cution. The rabbis of Mishnah and Tal- 
mud could not envisage a Jew leaving 
his fold other than by force, by the cruel 
threat of religious persecution. 

Only as late as the Middle Ages do 
we find the term kopher be-tqar, mean- 
ing a Jew who denies the truth of a Jew- 
ish tenet and who repudiates Judaism 
in full consciousness of what he is do- 
— 

IcNaz MAysaAuM, the author of this essay, is 
presently serving as Minister of The Edgware 
and District Reform Synagogue in London. His 
more recent publications include Synagogue and 
Society, The Jewish Home and The Jewish Mis- 
sion. This essay will form a chapter in a forth- 


coming book to be entitled The Faith of the 
Jewish Diaspora. 





Editor’s Note: This essay and the two that 
follow reached the Editor's desk independent- 
ly. Reflecting divergent points of view, we offer 
them in symposium form as Judaism’s contri- 
bution to the ongoing discussion of what has 
become a focal point in contemporary Jewish 
thinking — the relationship between Israel and 
the Diaspora. 


ing. In the Bible, Ahab is called okher 
Yisrael—troubler of Israel; by deserting 
God he carses suffering and chaos for 
his people. The Bible has no word for 
change of religion as it has no word for 
religion. There is God and there is His 
holy covenant with Israel. Faith means 
faithfulness to the covenant. He who 
abrogates his obligation involved in this 
covenant, leaves God. In prophetic Ju- 
daism the Jew is faced with God, not 
with a doctrinal tenet, and not with a 
national duty. 

With the word “assimilation” we have 
left the religious sphere altogether, be 
it the sphere of religious doctrine or of 
practical obedience to God. Assimilation 
is a sociological term in which nothing 
is said about the Jew’s relationship to 
God. It is felt when a Jew is entirely 
assimilated to his contemporary social 
surroundings, to the culture and fash- 
ions of his time, such assimilation will 
have bearing on his religious attitude. 
This often may be implied in the re- 
proach of assimilation. But so complete- 
ly is the word assimilation unrelated to 
Jewish religious values that a Jew who 
is himself an atheist may contemptuous- 
ly call another Jew, even a religious Jew, 
an “assimilationist’”. The term assimila- 
tion entered Jewish vocabulary in the 
nationalist era. Modern Jewry, however, 
must be grateful to the Zionist for hav- 
ing introduced the term; he discovered 
that to live with the gentiles means— 
to become assimilated to them. 

There is yet another reason to be 
grateful to those who preached the ser- 
mon against assimilation. A generation 
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which did not feel the old horror which 
surrounded the word shmad, repudia- 
tion of Judaism, was given the word as- 
similation. In the liberal age, religion 
was not a strong factor in life; the en- 
lightened European felt that he was 
above religious differences. 

Into the atmosphere of a shifting, un- 
stable and wayward generation, the 
word “assimilation” thundered with pro- 
phetic reproach. The meshumad deserts 
God and those who are bound together 
with Him in an eternal covenant. This 
sermon (in revised form) was revived 
in the world of Western Jewry by the 
preachers against assimilation. Assimila- 
tion now came to mean desertion. But 
this desertion was not approached from 
any religious principle. It was not im- 
plied that the assimilationist was sin- 
ning against God. Although it was re- 
cognized that assimilation may lead to 
baptism, it was decried as desertion from 
the Jewish nation. 

The sermon against assimilation was 
preached by sincere people who, al- 
though willing to remain Jews, no long 
er understood Jewish religious lan- 
guage; words such as God, Creation, Sab- 
bath, Covenant, or words such as holy 
and profane, Jew and gentile, priest 
and am ha-aretz, were either not under- 
stood or misunderstood. A word taken 
from the sociological sphere was to fill 
the gap. Assimilation—with this cry 
preachers demanded from the Jewish 
people repentance. But those preachers 
did not believe in God and did not 
understand the language in which man 
speaks about Him. 

\ political situation exists where, in 
peace just as in war, two camps are be- 
fore the mind of those who are brought 
to make a decision about their political 
loyalty: the camp of the enemy and the 


camp of the friends. The assimilationist 


became “the enemy’. The Jewish peo- 
ple became divided into two camps, into 
the camp of the “wrong type of Jews” 
“you have only met the wrong type 
of Jews” said Chaim Weizmann to Bal- 
four—and into the camp of the good 
Jews. 

What was the uniform of the enemy? 
It is impossible to fight the enemy if 
he has not got a uniform which makes 
him distinguishable from one’s own side. 
The enemy was made conspicuous; he 
was an assimilationist. The Jewish peo- 
ple was in this way slipping into a sit- 
uation in which the politician was pro- 
vided with a platform. With the decision 
“pro or against assimilation”, the Jew 
was made to leave his private sphere, 
with his home and his religious congre- 
gation as the centre of his life, and was 
made to enter the political world. There, 
the question: what kind of process is as- 
similation, was not asked; assimilation 
became a slogan, the stick with which 
to beat the opponent. 

As soon as we stop using the word 
assimilation as a substitute for sin and 
wickedness and refuse to use it as a pol- 
itical slogan, we shall begin to under- 
stand what we did not understand be- 
fore. We shall realize that assimilation 
is a process in the life of the Jewish 
people, which is placed not on a desert 
island and not in a national reserve, but 
in world history and is there exposed 
to continuous influence from outside. 
We have to decide whether to reject or 
to accept the inflowing influences. We 
are never without that decision. Living 
with the gentiles, we are living in an 
atmosphere of assimilation and dissimi- 
lation. We must stop using the word as- 
similation as an abstract generalization 
and must investigate the social laws of 
this process. If we do, we shall be able 
to be the masters in this process called 
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assimilation and shall not be its help- 
less victims. 

Jewish messianism is the hope that 
one day all families of the earth will 
know, obey and worship God. For that 
we pray in our most solemn prayer, our 
Alenu prayer. This messianic hope con- 
cerns all races, all nations and civiliza- 
tions. But this hope does not imply 
what the Christian calls “conversion”. 

The act of conversion, whatever its 
content may be, is an inner revolution 
which leaves the cultural and social sta- 
tus of man for the moment unchanged, 
but changes him spiritually. Whether 
educated Greek or uncouth barbarian 
or suffering slave, they all remain what 
they are in their secular station; but they 
have become different from what they 
were before. The conversion concerns 
their souls. It would be wrong to say 
“only their souls”. 

It is a great power which works in 
man overcome by conversion, compara- 
ble but not identical with repentance. 
As repentance attacks first of all the con- 
science of man with consequences fo 
his doing and thinking, the experience 
of conversion attacks first of all his 
thinking with consequences for his mor- 
al values and moral actions. Judaism 
and Christianity may both preach to 
man; repent and do no more what is 
wrong. But only Christianity preaches 
repent and believe. Repentance and be- 
lief are to the Christian not two actions 
of the soul; they are one action. This 
one action of the soul is what the Chris- 
tian calls conversion and what makes a 
Christian as a Christian different from 
a jew. 

Jewry when proselytizing does not em- 
ploy conversion to make the gentiles 
cease to be gentiles. The rabbis who 
wanted to make the gentiles cease to 
be gentiles, and who, in the days of the 


Pharisees, went out from Jerusalem and 
the other Jewish cities to propagate 
their Jewish faith, offered in the Jewish 
way of life a transformation of the cul- 
tural and social life of the gentiles. They 
had a message for the whole man and 
his everyday life. Compared with Chris- 
tian conversion as an experience of the 
soul, Judaization is an educational trans- 
formation of the life of man. 
Judaization, in the days of the Phari- 
sees, brought a city-civilization into the 
countryside, and the spirit of family life 
where the cruelty of natural life and the 
coldness of political life prevailed. 
Where the country-folk, as in Galilee, 
were not able to submit themselves to 
the educational process of Judaism, 
Christian conversion could become suc- 
cessful. Judaization as transformation 
by education, Christian conversion as 
spiritual experience, show the difference 
of two ways; they show the difference 
between Judaism and Christianity. 
Judaization as humanization, as edu- 
cational transformation of man and his 
institutions, is bound up with assimila- 
tion. The teacher who does not speak 
the language of the pupil is a failure. 
The priest cannot serve the people 
if his separation from the people results 
in alienation. Both teacher and pupil 
have the obligation of assimilation. The 
pupil learns, and to learn is a process 
of assimilation. But for the teacher the 
duty of assimilation exists in an even 
higher degree. When it is not a mere 
technique which has to be taught, when 
it is a complex of conviction and con- 
duct, true communion will bind teach- 
er and pupil together. We teach that Ja- 
cob and Esau must live as brothers. 
The Jew living in the midst of the 
gentiles and remaining truly a Jew is 
well fitted to transform clannishness, 
coldness, cruelty and adolescent enjoy- 
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ment of fighting and war into human 
behavior. Assimilation can be a process 
in which the Jew establishes himself in 
the civilization of his gentile neighbor 
and remains a faithful Jew, a person 
who has something to give to the gen- 
tiles. But to become aware of his crea- 
tive side in the process of assimilation 
implies the recognition that Jews have 
something to give which the gentiles do 
not possess, that Jews can be—as the pro- 
phet formulates it— a “light of the gen- 
tiles’. (Isaiah 42:6). But this prophetic 
view of the mission of the Jew to the 
gentile world infuriates many a Zionist 
who in embittered isolationism repu- 
diates universalism, the prophetic devo- 
tion to whole undivided mankind; he 
either rejects the prophetic idea of the 
mission of the Jew altogether, in what 
the Italian fascists called “sacred ego- 
tism”, or reduces it in the way of Eu- 
ropean romanticism to a cultural mis- 
sion. 

The whole story of the Jewish people, 
from Biblical days to our present time, 
can be seen as a history of assimilation. 
But the question is, was it an assimila- 
tion in which we lost ourselves or one 
in which we succeeded in displacing the 
cruelty, superstition and despair of the 
gentile by kindness, belief in God and 
hope? Innumerable may be those Jews 
and Jewesses whom we lost through as- 
similation through the millennia of Jew- 
ish history; only a “remnant returns”. 
(Isaiah 10:21). The gentile nations—as 
Franz Rosenzweig paraphrasing Isaiah 
told us—grow by expansion, we by sub- 
traction. Jewish history is the victorious 
history of the remnant. The remnant 
remained master in the process of as- 
similation. 

Biblical criticism is prone to stress the 
Canaanite background of the Bible. 


There is no need for us to be annoyed 


about it, as if the Bible is thereby rob- 
bed of its holiness. The prophets are 
the victors; their transformation of the 
Canannite customs, laws and institutions 
shows both assimilation to Canaanite 
civilization and the emergence of a mes- 
sage not existing before in this civiliza- 
tion. 

Isaiah, using the Assyrian court style 
is, in a sense, an assimiliationist. But 
what he said was only said by him and 
by nobody else, either in Egypt nor in 
Babylon. The Psalms as a type of lit- 
erature belong to “the Mesopotamian 
Psalms, which are largely magical in- 
cantations intended for, and used to re- 
lease those who were suffering from sick- 


ness and 


misfortune from the 


spells 
which are the immediate cause of these 
troubles”. (Norman Snaith, Hymns of 
the Temple). But how far, how immeas- 
urably far, has the Psalmist moved away 
from the literary types of his time. 

One group of scholars stresses the im- 
pact of Babylonian influence on our bib- 
lical literature, the other group stresses 
the Egyptian influence. Although the 
Egyptian influence has lately become 
doubtful, both groups of scholars are 
right in principle. We were a small na- 
tion among the nations of antiquity. Po- 
litical and cultural creations are the work 
of great and powerful nations. But we 
added to the civilization of antiquity 
something not inherent in it. The su- 
periority of Judaeo-Christian civilization 
over all other civilizations originates in 
the prophetic knowledge, which views 
both the eternity of God and the rela- 
tivity of any civilization; the power of 
eternity is fused into civilization, en- 
ables it to change continuously and 
thus, to endure. 

The cultural background of the Jew- 
ish houses of learning in Hellenistic 
times is the Greek academy. The rabbis 
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teaching in these places were socially 
and culturally products of a civilization 
in which the philosopher with his cir- 
cle of pupils belonged to the established 
picture of the Hellenistic city. But the 
rabbi is not identical with the Greek 
philosopher who prepared the sons of 
the well-to-do for a political career as 
the talmudical rabbi is not identical 
with the Roman jurist, although the 
whole Talmud is the Jewish answer to 
Roman law. 

The examples of victorious assimila- 
tion are abundant. Hassidism re-echos 
European Pietism and Russian Chris- 
tianity. In Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers 
Karamazov, we meet the Staretz, to 
whom the people flock with their sor- 
rows and questions for guidance; this 
is the cultural background for the 
“court” of a Hassidic rabbi and explains 
Hassidism more adequately than Buber’s 
books on Hassidism which, while full 
of admiration, lack historical perspec- 
tive and understanding. 

In modern Jewish Orthodoxy and Re- 
form, the process of assimilation and 
dissimilation is still in flux and the suc- 
cessful conclusion has yet to be worked 
out. Jewish Reform often displays the 
influence of modern Protestant civiliza- 
tion. Jewish Orthodoxy, more concern- 
ed with collective worship than with 
the praying individual, has utilized the 
powers of Eastern Christianity where lit- 
any and the ritual of the divine serv- 
ice create devotion without the help of 
an individual worshipper who would 
speak and read prayers in full conscious- 
ness, Western Christianity differs radi- 
cally from Eastern Christianiy. The lat- 
ter is a Christianity for the collective. 
This controversy between East and West 
is alive in the controversy between mod- 
ern Jewish Reform and modern Jewish 
Orthodoxy, but it primarily affects their 


divine service, not their conception of 
the religious life as a whole. 

It is in utter contradiction to all his- 
toric facts, to assume that one group 
of modern Jewry-rcacied to some final- 
ly formulated Jewish law or Jewish doc- 
trine with conservatism, the other group 
with the zeal of reform. All sections of 
modern Jewry alike are products of 
their reaction to outside forces, to mod- 
ern rationalism, historicism and nation- 
alism. They are products of assimila- 
tion. There is nothing here which might 
depress us with a feeling of guilt. We 
are the messianic people, and take his- 
tory seriously. We ask: what is the in- 
ner capacity of each historic event and 
movement to bring nearer the Kingdom 
of God? This question cannot be an- 
swered by academic research, it can only 
be answered by those who throw in their 
lot with history and risk the experiment. 
his is what modern Jewry did, what 
Jewry always did. 

The rabbis commented on Leviticus 
(18:5), “Ye shall therefore keep my 
statutes and mine ordinances: which if 
a man do, he shall live by them”; he 
shall live, said the rabbis, not die. The 
dangerous experiment seeks to discover 
whether a new turn of history leads to 
salvation or to destruction. Rationalism, 
historicism and nationalism were stream- 
ing into the lives of modern Jewry. The 
Jew had to determine whether he could 
“live by them’. That part of the com- 
plex intellectual, political and social 
world which let us exist as Jews was 
not merely a historical phenomenon, it 
was the truth, the right way to the King- 
dom of God to which history is destined 
to lead. 

The statement that we are the people 
of history must not be misunderstood 
as if we carried the past with us more 
than other people. We are the people 
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of history because we are (more than 
others) exposed to it, more than the 
gentiles who are, behind the wall of the 
State, protected for a longer time against 
the stream of history, and are in this 
way prevented from a rapid assimilation 
to its new trends. The word “tradition- 
al” cannot in a satisfactory way clarify 
our complex relationship to history. The 
slogan “traditional Judaism” may in 
some case mean loyalty to the past cen- 
tury in disregard of the whole past. The 
same vagueness can be attributed to the 
words “progressive Judaism” and “Re- 
form-Judaism” if they point only to the 
latest political and religious movement 
and disregard the messianic character of 
history; the latest political and religious 
movement can in our own lifetime be- 
come dated and can obstruct the mes- 
sianic progress of history. 

As the messianic people, the people 
with the mission to believe in and wait 
for the Kingdom of God, we are in the 
continuous process of assimilation in 
which we have to remain a separated 
group. In this process of assimilation 
and separation we ask always and every- 
where: “Watchman, what of the night?” 
We know that we must not announce 
the light when there is still darkness and 
we also know that someday the night 
will cease and morning will come. But 
first of all we must know that the watch- 
man’s discriminating eye is turned to- 
wards history; he is concerned with his- 
tory and is also concerned with what is 
beyond history. The prophet stands in 
history and is not entirely involved. The 
Jew is a man Jike everyone else but he 
becomes a Jew by being prepared to 
stand in each generation before Sinai. 

The Jew is Jew by offering himself 
up to the danger which rises against us 
in every generation and through which 
we are devoured unless we are saved by 


God; the Jew is utterly exposed to the 
forces of history and “he will live by 
them” only when they lead to the King- 
dom of God. That we die when the 
forces of history lead in the opposite 
direction, the world has again seen. 

The Jew has to be a priest, but his 
temple has no walls which would sep- 
arate him in safe and tranquil seclusion 
from the people of the land in whose 
midst he lives; he speaks their language, 
shares their problems and sorrows, re- 
joices and participates in their prosper- 
ity, and does not mind when their na- 
tional customs enter his own life. It is 
a distortion of an historic fact to see 
the ghetto as a castle surrounded on 
all sides by walls against the outer world. 
If that was so at the end of the Middle 
Ages in the West, it was not so at their 
beginning and it was never so in the 
East. The Jew in the Middle Ages was 
much more mobile than the feudal peas- 
ant class and the guilds. These three 
groups of medieval hierarchical order 
lived exclusively in their ghettos, shut 
away from each other and from the 
world. But the Jew only returned to his 
ghetto for his private life; he moved 
around in the world, had connections 
from his German ghetto with his breth- 
ren in Poland and Russia, and those in 
France and Spain up to North Africa 
and Palestine. 

The ghetto was not a closed Jewish 
national centre in miniature, it was a 
Jewish house with its windows open to 
the wide world. Our Jewish home can 
be a Jewish home although assimilation 
changes its structure in each historic 
epoch anew. We must direct the process 
of assimilation and must not let it func- 
tion without our constant, watchful and 
scrutinizing attention. There is a right 
and wrong assimilation. Assimilation is 
not a process which is once and for all 
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the same. It is a living process; the 
growth of the body of the adolescent 
and the growth of a malignant ulcer are 
both living processes. Assimilation may 
strengthen the Jewish people, or may 
mean a deadly danger. Instead of let- 
ting the word assimilation become a 
weapon in the armory of the Zionist 
ideologue, we must demand from the 
Jewish historian, sociologist and theolo- 
gian, the study of the process of assim- 
ilation and their guidance which will 
vary continuously, as the historic cir- 
cumstances under which we live vary. 
Everywhere in Europe the party has 
become a symbol of the growing de-per- 
sonalization of life; everywhere the par- 
ty reflects the standardized structure of 
the State. The Zionist party was, and 
still is, the strongest agent of an assim- 
ilation to a Europe in decline. Jews 
who are nothing but Zionists are not 
Jews as Bible and Talmud creates them. 
Jews who are not in fact Jews, even- 
tually endanger the State of Israel it- 
self; a State, not guarded against those 
to whom a State means the highest ideal, 
always devours its own children. Our 
loyalty to our kith and kin in Israel, 
does not imply a loyalty to the Zionist 
party. Everywhere, in the State of Israel 
with its collective assimilation, and in 
the countries where we are as individuals 
implicated in assimilation, we must in- 
vestigate the intricacies of this process, 
The Zionist condemns the assimila- 
tion of the individual and advocates a 
collective assimilation which would 
transform the Jewish people into a gen- 
tile nation. This inconsistency in Zion- 
ist ideology has escaped the attention 
of our generation which stares perplexed 
and helpless at the problems to be solv- 
ed. Some regard the establishment of a 
Jewish State as consummation of their 
dearest dreams. Some, if they were able 


to make articulate their reaction to this 
event, would say: mipne hataenu (be- 
cause of our sins). But we can avoid 
these two extremes; we can in sober real- 
ism say: cruel gentile history has forced 
a part of the Jewish people to become in 
the process of collective assimilation a 
political body. We should neither hail 
this newest event of assimilation, nor 
should we despair because of it. We must 
gather experiences about all the details 
of this change. We must find out where 
we can give way and where we must 
not give way; with this determined 
watchfulness we can hope to overcome 
the most dangerous form of assimila- 
tion: collective assimilation. 
_ We pray that God may be worshiped 
by all nations as King of the world. This 
prayer implicates us in gentile history. 
In assimilation we receive the gentile 
component of our life and are tested, 
whether this influx leads to a dissolu- 
tion of our holy heritage or to a new 
chapter of our holy history. Assimila- 
tion and dissimilation form the life of 
the Jewish people as the messianic peo- 
ple which draws every nation in whose 
midst it lives into the process leading 
to the Kingdom of God. We, who be- 
come like the gentiles, again and again, 
are told not to be like the gentiles. Jew- 
ish history is the story of those who 
did not lose themselves in the process 
of assimilation, the story of those who 
became assimilated to the gentiles and 
were “the remnant who returned”, 
Separation of the priest and his fel- 
lowship with those from whom he is sep- 
arated go well together. Without gen- 
tile history the holy history of the Jew- 
ish people could not continue. We re- 
ceive from the gentiles the gift of the 
revival of the “dry bones” which Eze- 
kiel saw in the Valley of Death. Our 
continuous assimilation to the gentiles 
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prevents Jewish life from stagnation and 
brings new problems and new tasks, The 
mission can go on. God revives “the dry 
bones”. But they are revived in receiv- 
ing flesh and blood. From the gentile 
surroundings new life is given to the 
Jewish priesthood, and again and again 
decadence is avoided and a new chap- 
ter can be added to the holy history of 
the Jewish people. Every Renaissance 
in Jewish history was always preceded 
by the dangerous prelude of assimila- 
tion. Our aim must be an equilibrium 
between assimilation and separation. As- 
similation has, like separation, its im- 
portant function in our life; assimila- 
tion has the holy aim to sanctify and, 
by that transformation through sancti- 
fication, to humanize what flows into 
our lives from the life of the gentiles. 

Angels may praise the Lord in what 
is nothing but contemplation. But man 
has a history and we Jews place our al- 
tars within the history of man. Our his- 
tory is Jewish when we are the priestly 
nation. As a nation of priests we are 
separated from the other nations. But 
we are the priestly nation not by run- 
ning away from the gentiles, an exodus 
which the Zionist propagates, thereby, 
identifying the whole world with the 
biblical Egypt. 

We are Jews by sanctifying our lives to 
a priesthood which ties us not to the 
fixed place of a specific sanctuary, but 
sends us out to wherever man lives. Such 
priesthood allows for the rise of prophe- 
cy; the platform of prophecy is on the 
stage of history. The Jewish people is 
a priestly nation not through a nation- 
al characteristic. It becomes a priestly 
nation only through the effort of its in- 
dividuals who sanctify their lives for the 
priestly task of living with the gentiles 
without being what the gentiles are. A 
nation in which the collective forms the 


individual is a gentile nation. When 
the Jewish people is brought into exist- 
ence, it is the other way; the individual 
creates his social life. In assimilation, 
too, the individual can remain in con- 
trol; he can direct, select, limit and re- 
ject what enters into his life from the 
outside. The priestly task of discrimina- 
tion between pure and impure, right 
and wrong, truth and illusion, holy and 
profane, has its wide field in the pro- 
cess of assimilation. 

As we can direct the process of assim- 
ilation, in the same manner our way can 
prevail within the process of separation. 
Priestly separation is not political seg- 
regation. Priestly 


separation prevents 


individuals and families from losing 
their own life to the life of the collec- 
tive; political segregation creates collec- 
tives. Apartheid creates watertight ghet- 
tos to separate privileged and under- 
privileged collectives. Jewish priestly 
separation is as different from political 
segregation as the program of the pro- 
phets is different from paganism. The 
priestly separation which we uphold for 
the Jewish people sends the Jew as an 
individual into the midst of the gentile 
world to be a blessing to them. 

Assimilation in which Jews succeed 
in remaining Jews is creative. A new 
type of Jew, the Ashkenazi Jew, came 
into existence after the eclipse of Se- 
phardi Jewry. Maimonides, in the pic- 
ture of Ugolini’s Mishnah Edition looks 
a typical Oriental, his headgear undis- 
tinguishable from a Mohammedan tur- 
ban. But he is a Jew, the greatest teach- 
er of medieval Sephardi Jewry. Sephardi 
Jewry had its creative assimilation with- 
in Islamic civilization, Ashkenazi Jew- 
ry had in the past, and must have in 
the future, its creative assimilation with- 
in Christian civilization. 


ie 
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We have lived for two thousand years 
in a Christian world. The fact is that 
Christian civilization affected us for the 
first time when Hassidism in Eastern 
Europe, and atiter that the Reform 
movement in Germany, involved us in 
a dangerous, but eventually creative as- 
similation to our Christian surroundings, 
Since then, the Christian is our close 
neighbor, closer than he ever was be- 
fore. 

The late Dr. J. H. Hertz warned in 
a sermon against Liberalism and called 
it “a moving staircase leading to Chris- 
tianity”. This phrase “the moving stair- 
case” can be applied just as well against 
nationalism, against socialism, in fact 
against every ideology and every doctrine 
of our civilization. We are constantly 
surrounded by Christianity. We send 
our children to schools; in history les- 
sons, in the lessons dealing with Eng- 
lish literature, in the playing fields and 
in the school choir Jewish boys and girls 
do not become baptized but they be- 
come naturalized citizens of a Christian 
civilization. 

Christian civilization has its spiritual 
and its secular element. Passive assimi- 
lation to Christian civilization affects us, 
therefore, in two different ways. Both Or- 
thodoxy and reform can become despir- 
itualized Judaism; they can forget their 
messianic responsibility. Zionism, reject- 
ing a spiritualized Judaism, can become 
Jewish heathenism. The latter is implied 
when we speak of the secular Judaism 
of Zionism. (In our Diaspora in the 
Western world the so-called secularized 
Jews may often be true Jews who are 
not attracted by orthodox and non-or- 
thodox synagogues where the ministers 
insist exclusively on pietism, or to use 
the other expression, on Hassidism, be 
this Hassidism built up on ritual (Yid- 


dishkeit) or on a service with an over- 
dose of organ music.) 

The very word “Judaism” could only 
be conceived in a Christian civilization. 
In Sephardi Jewry no such term could 
exist alongside the word Jewish law. In 
Islam there exists the identity of law 
and religion, and this had its impact on 
Jewish life. In a Christian civilization 
with its dogmas and ideologies, Jewry 
must prepare an answer with a different 
emphasis. 

In Sephardi Jewry it was the jurist 
and philosopher who answered the chal- 
lenge of their time. In Ashkenazi Jewry 
we need the Jewish counterpart to the 
Christian theologian. It is irrelevant to 
say there is no Jewish dogma, therefore 
Jewish leadership cannot be theological 
leadership. Jewry living in a Christian 
civilization needs the rabbi who is a 
theologian. 

In the Middle Ages Jews had only 
contempt for the Christian Church; they 
knew nothing about Christianity, what 
they saw around them was cruelty, al- 
coholic and sexual excess superstition 
and ecclesiastical power pclitics. We are 
today in a different posit‘on. To us the 
Christian is not a goy, a pagan. We make 
the distinction between Christian and 
gentile. With this distinction we can re- 
cognize Christianity without becoming 
like those un-Jewish and un-Christian 
Liberals who are, in fact, unconcerned 
about absolute truth and can, therefore, 
condescendingly declare: “there is truth 
both in Judaism and in Christianity”. 
Jews recognize the Christian vindication 
of Jewish truth and of Jewish values 
over gentile life; in this recognition the 
Jewish conviction of possessing absolute 
truth is not surrendered. 

The often quoted metaphor of Dr. 
Hertz which speaks of “the moving stair- 
case leading to Christianity” is a cogent 
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reminder for modern Jewry to take heed 
of its position. But this metaphor im- 
plies something which is not true. It 
implies that we move helplessly in the 
direction leading to Christianity. It for- 
gets that we have our freedom. We can, 
in the process of assimilation to the 
Christian civilization, counteract the 
trend of the inflowing influences and 
can, in a creative form of assimilation, 
be part of the Christian civilization and 
remain, at the same time, separated from 
it. We can, in the midst of Christian 
civilization, remain Jews. 

The Jewish State is the gift of Chris- 
tian civilization to Jewry. A Jewry under 
Christian influence became infatuated 
with the State of Western Man. Chris- 
tianity accepts the Graeco-Roman real- 
ism concerning the State. After the Mid- 
dle Ages Western man emancipated the 
State from the Church, and the Church 
from the State; to Western man the State 
means rational planning and adminis- 
tration of power. In the midst of time 
the State establishes stability; this stab- 
ility is not for eternity; it is an episode 
which may last a decade, a century or 
a millennium. As long as it lasts, man 
profits by it. 

Esau selling his birthright to Jacob 
said: “Behold, I am at the point to die; 
and what profit shall this birthright be 


or 


to me?” (Genesis 25:32). People estab- 
lishing themseves in time, without re- 
gard for eternity, always speak like that. 
The question, heavy on our conscience, 
concerns the Jew reaching out for the 
glory, dignity and security which are the 
gifts of the State to man; is he Jacob 
giving up the birthright which he has 
acquired and which he can always lose? 
Is the Jew, as a citizen of the State, Ja- 
cob, becoming assimilated to Esau? The 
danger of losing himself in this form 


of assimilation is certainly great. But 


this danger existed long before the Jew- 
ish State. 

When assimilation brought the West- 
ern Jew into his first contact with the 
State, Heine saw the process in terms 
of Jacob’s assimilation to Esau. Heine’s 
great poem (To Edom) which I quote 
here in a translation by Rabbi Dr. H. 
F. Reinhart, refers to the story of Jacob 
and Esau as a drama lasting “a thou- 


sand years and longer’. That Heine 


counts thousand” 


only “a years is 
strange. Even if he referred only to the 
Christian era, he should have said “two 
thousand years”. It seems to me that the 
German Jew Heine is here, perhaps un- 
consciously, the spokesman of Ashkenazi 
Jewry, whose history lasted “a thousand 


years and longer”. 


For a thousand years and longer, 
Each of us has borne the other: 
You, you suffer me to breathe; 


I suffer you to rage, my brother. 


On occasion, in dark ages, 
Spirited, you strode in pride, 
And made red your pious talons 
With the blood that I supplied. 


Now our friendliness increases, 

With each day gets strength anew, 
Now, to rage, I'm learning also, 

And I grow—almost like you! 


From Heine's poem we turn back to 
the Midrash and learn what the rabbis 
have to say of the two brothers. One 
rabbinical commentary refers to the fight 
at the end of which Jacob received the 
blessing and was called Israel. This com- 
mentary avers that the man with whom 
Jacob had to fight was the prototype of 
Esau representing in his person all the 
gentiles of the world. Jewish history is 
within gentile history. Our struggle with 
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Esau takes place within the process of 
assimilation and separation. The wrest- 
ling brothers embrace each other. 
Whether the embrace is that of love or 
of struggle, it binds together. 

Jacob leaves the fight “limping upon 
his thigh”. But he is not a loser. In 
this fight and through his fight Jacob 
becomes Israel. So important is the strug- 
gle of Jacob and Esau, says the rabbini- 
cal commentary, that the dust of the 
earth on which they wrestled in the dark 
night rose high up to the house of God. 
God Himself watches how Jacob and 
Esau wrestle with each other. For the 
sake of God, Jacob says to Esau: “I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me”. 
For the sake of God, Esau must call Ja- 
cob—Israel, a name which indicates that 
in Jacob’s struggle with Esau, God Him- 
self is involved. 


Zionism wanted a Jewish history with- 
out gentiles. The duty of separation was 
seen, but it was not seen that it must 
be a priestly separation which connects 
us with the gentiles, not a political sep- 
aration which makes us gentiles our- 
selves The Zionist illusion of getting 
away from Esau, created the Jew who 
must himself be Esau. With a Jewish 
State at hand, a chapter begins for a part 
of the Jewish people in which Jacob be- 
comes assimilated to Esau. Those who 
chose Jacob’s name, Israel, as the name 
of the Jewish State did not know what 
the name Israel stands for.! 





11 am in full agreement with Dr. S. Rawido- 
wiez, who appeals to World Jewry and to the 
Isracli Government to change the name of the 
Jewish State. (See Judaism, Vol. 2, No. 1). Every 
Jew aspires to the holy name Israel, not only 
the citizen of the Jewish State. 








AMERICAN JUDAISM — 


A BALANCE SHEET 


ABRAHAM 5S. HALKIN 


HE rise of the State of Israel has 
% ernst tensions between it and 
many American Jews which were not ex- 
pected when leaders here were working 
feverishly to facilitate its birth, even if 
it now appears that these could have 
been foretold. Along with an indiffer- 
ence towards the young country which 
has set in, following the armistice with 
the Arab nations, and which some at- 
tempt to rationalize by placing the onus 
for this apathy on Israel, real issues are 
now debated. Zionists here are angry 
with leaders in Israel who remind them 
of a more personal duty qua Zionists 
than that of raising funds and fighting 
political battles. The former emphati- 
cally insist that no one has the right to 
deny them their Zionist identification. 
Others are critical of the new State be- 
cause, on occasion, it has failed to live 
up to the ideal of the perfect state with 
which they endowed their Messianized 
conception of Zionism. Still others take 
up the cudgels for American Jewry, 
strongly resenting the pessimistic view 
of its future held by leading Israelis. 
Spokesmen for American Jewry repeat- 
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edly declare that this view Is factually 
unfounded, Further, it is sheer irrespon- 
sibility, they insist, to dismiss a world 
of five million Jews, to expect nothing 
more from it than financial aid, or what 
is worse, to predict no other fate tor it 
than possible escape under pressure from 
calamity to the country in which Amer- 
ican Jews are presently so reluctant to 
settle. They contend that the Zionist 
program never contemplated a total exo- 
dus of Jews from other lands, and that 
it is, therefore, entirely unwarranted. 
Moreover, in view of the size of the 
American community, it is dubious strat- 
egy to neglect its needs in favor of those 
ot Israel. 

All these arguments and complaints 
merit discussion. In this article, how- 
ever, I wish to confine myself to the op- 
timism inherent in the position taken 
by the critics of the State of Israel. 

Let us begin with the statement of a 
proposition which will not be challeng- 
ed. Overlooking causes for the moment, 
which are, after all, the interpretations 
deduced by the student from the facts 
and, consequently, offer much opportun- 
ity for disagreement, one fact cannot 
be contravened. From the cultural stand- 
point, the history of the Jewish commu- 
nity in this country is, with all allow- 
ances made, not a unique and unparal- 
leled event in the annals of Jewish com- 
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munities in the world. On the contrary, 
it runs a course which is very similar 
to the course of Jewish history in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. Just as in the latter, the 
majority of Jews was characterized by 
an insatiable desire, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to merge with the environment 
short of religious conversion—and this, 
too, occasionally took place—so Jews in 
America have exerted every nerve to- 
wards the same goal of integration in 
the general community, save in religious 
identification. Just as in Europe this 
eagerness to be like one’s neighbors led 
to the virtual abandonment of the pe- 
culiarly Jewish way of life—in personal 
appearance, the home, education, and so 
forth—so in this country integration was 
accompanied by the loss of the distinc- 
tive Jewish form of living. And in exact- 
ly the same manner that the sphere of 
religion was contracted among the Jews 
in Europe, inasmuch as their purpose 
was to permit religion to play no more 
than a clearly defined and circumscribed 
part in the life of the individual, sim- 
ilarly in America, the role of Judaism 
was sharply limited. Instead of religion 
being the guide and standard by which 
men shaped their lives, the people set 
themselves up as the arbiters of the sig- 
nificance that it could or would assume 
in their routine. In short, this brief ret- 
rospect makes it clear that the same 
evolution characterizes the story of both 
the Jewish Community in Western Eu- 
rope and our own. Hence, it is at least 
a plausible assumption that the factors 
which brought about this evolution are 
also identical in both instances. 


American Jews, however, are loath to 
subscribe to this assumption. If they are 
compelled reluctantly to concede the 


facts of Jewish life in America, they 
nevertheless choose to provide a new set 


of explanations for them which will 
eliminate any apparent similarity to the 
likely reasons behind the behavior of 
the European Jews, as well as the sting 
of conclusions which may be plausibly 
drawn on the basis of the facts and 
their causes. They contend that the 
American Jew’s neglect of his heritage 
and his duties as a Jew is the result 
of his natural pre-occupation with the 
process of striking root in this country 
and of acquiring adequate economic and 
social security. Hence it was to be expect- 
ed that American Jews would, for gen- 
erations, be almost exclusively concern- 
ed with their material interests to the 
virtual exclusion of the cultural and the 
religious. But now, so the argument runs, 
a decided change is making itself felt. 
American Jews have begun to become 
aware of their cultural needs and are 
gradually returning to their Jewish heri- 
tage and its cultivation. Leaders and 
communal workers, whose eyes and ears 
are open, claim to see and hear numer- 
ous signs of this return. New synagogues 
are being built at an accelerated rate, 
and rabbinical schools, particularly of 
the type which takes the American scene 
into account and trains its students for 
it, are unable to prepare rabbis fast 
enough to supply the demand. Jewish 
education, they report, is on the upswing. 
Many day-schools have been established 
in which much Jewish lore is imparted, 
and in congregational schools the teach- 
ing days or teaching hours are increas- 
ing. Rules have been passed by a con- 
siderable number of congregations re- 
quiring of every boy a minimum num- 
ber of years of attendance at the reli- 
gious school before he is admitted to the 
Bar-Mitzvah ceremony. Some lecturers 
report significant changes in the content 
and purport of questions asked by their 
audiences. As one of them generalizes 
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it, it is no longer why be a Jew but how 
to be one. The gratification over such 
signs of awakening has led more than 
one optimist to make comparisons which 
not only presage a bright future, but 
also exonerate the Jewish community 
in American from all blame for past acts 
of omission or from all sense of sin and 
guilt. They suggest that parallels to its 
past and its superficially disturbing char- 
acter may be found in the history of the 


Jewish 


communities of Babylonia or 


Spain in which centuries apparently 
passed without a single cultural achieve- 
ment and then were followed by glor- 
ious ages of spiritual flowering and rich 
literary legacies. Then, as now, long 
years may have been consumed by the 
process of adjustment and establishment; 
and here, as there, an age of culturdl 
efflorescence and achievement may be 
the sequel to the meager beginnings thus 
lar. 

Let us objectively examine these har- 
bingers of better times. The increase in 
the number of synagogues built can with 
good reason and with much truth be 
readily ascribed to geographic and social 
factors rather than to a religious revival. 
For a number of years now, a steady 
population movement has been taking 
place from the metropolis to the suburbs. 
Sma]l Jewish communities have develop- 
ed, many of whose members earn their 
living in the large city and retire to the 
ease and quiet of the suburb for their 
relaxation. This population movement 
has, of course, resulted in the abandon- 
ment of a considerable number of well- 
established synagogues in the areas which 
Jews no longer favor. And in the new- 
ly developed communities, the erection 
of houses of worship stems from two con- 
siderations. Affiliation becomes a need 
much more acutely felt than in the me- 


tropolis. As the non-Jewish sector has 


its center in the churches, the Jews, much 
more noticeable than in the big cities, 
find themselves impelled to have their 
religious center. Failure to organize one 
may attract the uncomfortable attention 
of gentile neighbors. Besides, the syna- 
gogue in a community is still a remnant 
of the past. Even the participation of 


young establishment— 


people in_ its 
young people who never before had step- 
ped inside a house of prayer—can be 
assumed to be the response to atavistic 
sentiments rather than to a religious ex- 
perience. It is, in a sense, comparable 
to the behavior of a young couple, who 
before their marriage, frowned on all 
conventions connected with family life 
and its social obligations, and subse- 
quently submit as readily as their pa- 
rents to the accepted pattern of family 
life. At any rate, the activity of syna- 
gogue building, for all its significance, 
is almost external or surface-deep. This 
is the fairly general summary reported 
by those Rabbis who are not dazzled by 
a certain amount of cooperation in the 
process of organization, or who still re- 
member what a vital role the synagogue 
played in the life of the individual and 
the group. 

The reported improvement in the field 
of education, likewise, loses some of its 
lustre on closer examination. There can 
be no doubt that a day-school is the 
most effective means of solving the prob- 
lem of Jewish education in a difficult 
environment. At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that to a large extent 
these schools have grown, not in addi- 
Talmud 
Torah of the last generation. Anyone 


tion to, but in place of the 


familiar with the story of Jewish educa- 
tion in the United States, particularly 
in the last half-century, knows that a 
goodly number of successful and large 


afternoon community schools flourished 
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in larger and smaller Jewish centers, and 
that both the long school hours and the 
general atmosphere prevailing in those 
schools aided in the training of boys 
and girls to a point where they were 
qualified to continue their studies in 
higher institutions of learnings. In a very 
real sense, the day-schools of the present 
time are the successors of the Talmud 
Torahs of the past generation. If there 
is an actual increase in enrollment as 
compared with the registration in the 
Talmud Torahs, it must be remember- 
ed, first, that the Jewish population has 
grown, and secondly, the character of 
the increased must be 
considered. In many, if not in most 
the credit for 


ganization olf the 


population 
cases, both the or- 
schools and its 
enrollment goes to the recent immigrants 
to this country. The orthodox elements, 
who have settled here in sizeable groups 
ever since the thirties, often headed by 
their spiritual leaders, far outrange their 
predecessors in degree of initiative and 
skill of organization and propaganda. 
Equipped with these, and fired by a 
burning dedication to their version of 
Judaism, they have taken it upon them- 
selves to set up these schools and to per- 
suade children to attend them and par- 
ents to send their children. It need rouse 
no wonder that they have also succeed- 
ed in winning native American children. 
But it still remains to be seen whether 
this efflorescence will find successors in 
the coming generations who will take 
over either as workers or as students. 

A similar caveat is in place with re- 
spect to the improvements in the con- 
gregational schools. No one can fail to 
appreciate the effort and devotion dis- 
mlaved by the Rabbis and teachers who 
charge themselves with the responsibil- 
ity of fighting for an expanded and 
more intense Jewish educational pro- 


gram. Yet the Rabbis and teachers will 
be the first to admit that cooperation and 
interest are usually limited to a hand- 
ful who bear the responsibility for the 
management, the fund raising, the main- 
tenance of registration and other duties. 
Moreover, we unfortunately know of 
more than one instance where a change 
of Rabbi or of teacher in a community 
brought in its wake a decline in the efh- 
ciency of the functioning of the school. 
In such cases the work invested does not 
succeed in building something perma- 
nent. Steady nursing is necessary, and 
only the unfaltering devotion of the 
zealot can keep the undertaking in gear. 
Ihe one slightly comforting sign is that 
among many American Jews we no long- 
er discern a distinctly negative attitude, 
a bitter resentment of Judaism. At times, 
adequate 


persuasion may succeed in 


committing them to Judaism. 

Here it becomes necessary to analyze 
a trend, discernible among large sections 
of the American Jewish community, 
which has not, to my mind, been proper- 
ly evaluated. It is true that, to a degree, 
a transformation is taking place in the 
religious atmosphere of the community. 
It may be maintained, with a fair 
amount of truth, that to a slight extent 
this transformation is a response to an 
articulate or inarticulate demand from 
the ranks in addition to persuasion and 
pressure by leaders. What should not be 
overlooked in considering this change 
is its nature and its causes. 

To understand the situation, a com- 
parison with the situation in Israel is 
most instructive. American visitors to Is- 
rael, and numerous Jews who hear their 
reports, are frequently surprised and 
sometimes pained by the tensions they 
discover between the religious bloc and 
its oponents. Many come away with 


the impression that a wave of irreligion 
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is sweeping the land. This, of course, is 
a gross exaggeration. It comes either 
from the mistaken generalization that 
since there is a lack of observance in 
the collectives and other areas which 
American visitors are fond of visiting, 
religious observance has all but vanish- 
ed. However, the strain apparent in the 
religious situation in Israel contrasted 
with the general calm which marks the 
religious horizons in this country is real 
and can be explained. A vital issue is 
being thrashed out in Israel at the pres- 
ent time, an issue solved by the Jews of 
Europe and America a long time ago. 
The Jews of America are two, three or 
four generations removed from the time 
when a restless young mass sought to 
emancipate itself from the prescribed 
religious code, and fathers employed 
gentle and ungentle methods to hold 
them in check. It was the “Fathers and 
Sons” period. As always, it is the age 
when strife on 
family, community and literary levels is 
rampant. American Jews ought to real- 


tempers are hot and 


ize that the present tranquility on the 
religious issue is the product of the utter 
defeat which the partisans of compre- 
hensive and all-controlling religion sutf- 
fered. It is this old quarrel that is re- 
peating itself in Israel, and with much 
more fateful consequences. It is a ques- 
tion of whether government is to be run 
by the religious bloc and religion thus 
installed as the public law incumbent 
on all without choice, or whether it is 
to be left to the conscience of the in- 
dividual. Hence the intensity and the 
heat of the struggle. American Jews live 
in an atmosphere untouched by the 
struggle. They live in a world of com- 
plete liberty, most of them hardly aware 
of the potential dominance which reli- 


gion can exercise in society. They achiev- 


ed a peaceful quiet and a relaxing toler- 
ance—both the children of indifference. 
In such an atmosphere the signs of 
religious revival, so far as they go, have 
their own explanations and qualifica- 
tions. Essentially, what is happening 
among American Jews reflects the pre- 
vailing mood of Americans and Europe- 
ans at large. It is a reaction against the 
extremes of rationalism and sobriety. 
Everywhere Jews and Gentiles voice their 
fear of the future. They have arrived 
at the saddening conclusion that man’s 
reliance on his own wisdom has proved 
disastrous. His unrestrained use of his 
powers has brought him nigh to self-de- 
struction. His self-reliance has left him 
adrift and aimless. In this mood, think- 
ers and leaders have come forth with the 
conclusion that the tragedy of mankind 
ngs from man’s revolt against faith 


and tradition. 


Jews and Christians, 


responding to. this 
g 


reasoning, have 


shown a willingness to return to re- 


When 


this return proves to be quite unlike 


ligion. examined, however, 
anything which can hearten a tradition 
al Jew. For it is not really a return to 
Judaism. It does not, save in isolated 
cases, bring in its wake a readiness to 
observe, an eagerness to make the home 
Jewish, or a serious effort to learn the 
culture and lore of the past. Usually it 
expresses itself in a certain amount of 
communal service and in occasional at- 
tendance at the synagogue. In truth, the 
religion they are returning to is a crea- 
tion of their own, the sum of their 
dreams and pious wishes which they 
identify as Judaism. No longer acquaint- 
ed with the true faith of their fathers, 
they find it easy and comfortable to per 
what they are 


suade themselves that 


idealizing is really Judaism. This ten 


dency, incidentally, is in evidence even 


among people who ought to know bet- 
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ter. Thus, they deliberately seek out 
interpreters who are prepared to dis- 
cover in Judaism what proves to be to 
their liking rather than Judaism’s actual 
content. 


In the light of the above, it is indeed 
illusory to entertain dreams and hopes 
of a broad Jewish cultural renaissance. 
(‘ndoubtedly, a large Jewish community 
has developed on this continent, in fact, 
the largest of any in the world. General- 
ly speaking, its members are economic- 
illy comfortable, and glad to lead a life 
of material ease marked by all the varied 
satisfactions and pleasures which only 
this great country can provide. They 
are playing a very creditable part in 
bringing relief and help to needy fel- 
low-Jews the world over, and in defend- 
ing proudly and courageously the inter- 
ests of their coreligionists, and particu- 
larly those of the State of Israel, when- 
ever such defense is required. All this 
generosity and all of these efforts are 
without question a mark of honor in 


the record of the 
} 


Jewish community 
vere, but it is a far cry indeed from any- 
thing resembling a vital cultural center. 

Nor does the counter-argument, often 
heard, that culture in any group is al- 
ways the concern of the few, and that 
we do have these “few” in the Jewish 
community, modify the conclusion. For 
while it is true that culture is not an 
activity of the masses, it is also true that 
the artists, the literary creators and the 
musicians are the voice of the populace. 
They grow out of the soil and their works 
are the incarnation of the spirit of their 
environment. In their paintings, words 
and songs they represent the people, 
speak and sing for them. Compare this 
with the situation of the Jewish world. 
Most of its creators, like their non-Jew- 
ish colleagues, are children of the gen- 


eral environment, and their Jewishness 


is an accident of birth. Moreover, they 
do not presume to be the voice of the 
Jewish group. And those who select their 
themes in the Jewish milieu present, on 
the whole, a scene which is far from 
heartening and which rather confirms 
the views expressed here. 

It is, of course, true that some form 
or forms of Jewish life are developing 
here. All life involves growth, or rather 
change. But both advancement and de- 
terioration are processes of development, 
and it is most important for the intel- 
not to delude themselves. The 
lines and indications of this development 
do not point in the direction of true, 
spiritual growth. There is simply no real 
sign visible of a real regeneration, no 
trace of the “destiny” of American Jew- 
ry, which one very keen but mistaken 
observer is expecting. Indeed, one can 


ligent 


express only amazement over presump- 
tuous predictions that it is now the turn 
of the Jewish community in this coun- 
try to play its role as the guardian and 
sponsor of the Jewish heritage, and that 
we can now look forward to a center 
arising here which will take its place 
alongside those of Babylonia, medieval 
Spain or Poland. It almost seems as if 
such optimists believe that wishing alone 
is necessary to create an age of glory 
here. They have apparently spun for 
their own delectation a world of dreams 
in which the American Jewish home is 
saturated with Jewish living, and the 
days of the people are taken up with 
the worship of God and the study of 
His Torah, and nothing but Hebrew lit- 
erature attracts them. How else can one 


account for these unbounded hopes? Can 


one really become a Raba, or a Maimo- 
nides, or a Solomon Luria by spending 
the first fifteen years of study in secular 
schools? Or has one completely forgot- 
ten what it takes to reach the status of 
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those men and their likes? Indeed, such 
happy predictions and light-hearted com- 
parisons almost amount to disrespect. 
They place those golden ages in our his- 
tory within the reach of almost any pre- 
tender and induce beginners to look up- 
on themselves as the peers of those out- 
standing men. 

Zionism in its original formulation— 
and it is not the version on which so 
many would-be Zionists rely and in 
whose name they polemicize with Ben 
Gurion—has not lost any of its validity. 
It is as true as it ever was that only in 
an area in which the Jewish group is 
numerically the majority and culturally 
dominant, and no conscious or uncon- 
scious desire to become integrated in 
any other environment is at work, is 
there any prospect of genuine Jewish 
culture. Only in a society which assimi- 
lates to itself, instead of assimilating it- 
self to something other than itself, can 
one entertain hopes of continuity and 
of a center that may be numbered with 
the Jewish centers of the past. Nothing 
has happened to upset this generaliza- 
tion. The few positive achievements 
be listed, and which may 
seem to contradict this postulate, in fact 
confirm it. They are the work of the 
few who deliberately lead a life opposed 
to the general forces, and only the chosen 
are capable of guiding their lives in this 
manner. 


which may 


Those who speak glibly of the unity 
of the people of Israel which the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel ought to, 
or will secure, should realize that even 
this speculation is not easy to realize. 
If a person speaks confidently of the 
eventual rise of an independent cultural 
center in this country, parallel to the 
center in Israel, he cannot at the same 
time continue to pay homage to the 
ideal of unity, except as a pious wish. 


For it is clear that the pattern of cul- 
tural Jewish life in America, even if it 
should experience a revival, will most 
certainly be deeply affected aad condi- 
tioned by the various factors in its en- 
vironment. By the same token life in Is- 
rael, similarly subject to its local condi- 
tions and factors—they are, understand- 
aby enough, different from those under 
which we function—will inevitably fol- 
low a course of development which must, 
in time, create a steadily widening gulf 
between it and its American counter- 
part. Only a determined, sustained et- 
fort against this trend can ward it off. 
Taking into account the lack of commu- 
nication between the two centers, due 
to the ignorance of Hebrew, which is 
the rule here, and the likely lack of in- 
terest there in what is being produced 
here, divergence rather than unity seems 
to be the prospect. Nor will it be out of 
place to note that this divergence has 
already begun to appear, as is apparent 
from the usual reaction of American 
Jews to Israelis who come to these shores. 
Thus, there is a serious likelihood that 
the declaration of independence which 
is advocated so urgently can prove a 
most dificult impediment in the way of 
that unity which is being so fervently 
sought. 

So much for the large majority of 
American Jews who must naturally fig- 
ure prominently in any program or vi- 
sion of the future of Jewish life here. 
But there is also a small minority in 
this country, whose way of life is sat- 
urated with Jewish tradition and lore, 
and who realize the important role of 
Israel in the future of Jewish life. These 
are the people who maintain an inten- 
sive Hebrew educational program, estab- 
lish Hebrew-speaking camps, speak, read 
and write Hebrew, lead a distinctly tra- 
ditional Jewish life and strive in thought 
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and in fact to be an integral part of 
that Jewish world which has had a long 
history and has its outposts in various 
countries. What has the future in store 
for them? In a way, they offer a more 
tragic problem than all their fellow- Jews 
in America. The latter, after all, are not 
themselves troubled by their future; oth- 
ers worry for them and make attempts 
to rouse them to an awareness of their 
need to worry. Then, too, their prob- 
lem is being worked out either as they 
wish it, or as others wish, and the even- 
tual solution is most probably follow- 
ing the path determined by historic- 
al, social and psychological forces. The 
small minority is in a different position. 
They deliberately rise in revolt against 
those factors which determine the course 
of the majority. They swim upstream, 
as it were, and receive no aid. They have 
no roots in the Jewish world about 
them. They deliberately differ from the 
general variety of Jews in this coun- 
try, and have littl in common with 
them. Such existence demands a hercule- 
an effort, and cannot be sustained by 
many. True, at first glance such seems 
to have been the normal fate of Jews 
throughout history. However, in the past, 
the extenuating factor was that although 
Jews lived in an alien environment, they 
actually created for themselves a quite 
natural and normal society. Besides, the 
ability to arrange life in their fashion 
was augmented by the religiously satur- 
ated atmosphere in the non-Jewish en- 
vironment, so that loyalty to the Jewish 
way of life was psychologically normal. 
In modern times, when a vast area of 
human activity is not religiously color- 
ed, and Jew and non-Jew can labor in 
it side by side, lines of demarcation are 


blurred, and distinctions are neither 


visible nor desirable. This situation im- 
poses a powerful strain on the minor- 
ity and the danger of stagnation looms 
on the horizon. Only the decision to link 
up with the center in Israel, at least cul- 
turally, may perhaps provide a spiritual 
environment of sorts. 

An intellectual confusion aggravates 
the situation. Formerly, it was common- 
ly accepted that any land outside of Is- 
rael was Galuth. Although Jews did not 
ordinarily crave a return to Zion, they 
nevertheless found no difficulty in recit- 
ing their prayers for Zion and the in- 
gathering of the exiles. They had no 
difficulty in believing in their own sin- 
cerity since the fulfillment of their pray- 
ers was in God’s hand and He would 
grant it in His own good time. A new 
situation now confronts us. It has be- 
come increasingly difhcult for Jews to 
employ the word Galuth. Both their cit- 
izenship and their sense of belonging, 
their clear knowledge that they wish to 
live here and nowhere else, have made 
the conception of exile entirely obso- 
ete. At the same time, it must be grant- 
ed that if there is no longer a physical 
Galuth, the spiritual Galuth is more of 
a reality than ever. If the Jew, as an 
individual, is perfectly satisfied and hap- 
py, the Jew in him certainly suffers 
wants and difficulties. Why deny this? 
On the contrary, the recognition of spir- 
itual Galuth, with its implications of 
a home and center elsewhere, may make 
a bit lighter the task of leading a full 
and creative life in this country. It may 
guide people to the necessity of retain- 
ing a relationship with Israel, vital and 
strong enough to make Ahad HaAm’s 
hopes a bit more realistic. 








ISRAEL AND THE DIASPORA 
IN THE LIGHT OF TRADITION, 
HISTORY AND REALITY 


ROBERT GORDIS 


VERY ACHIEVEMENT in life reveals new 
E problems and the emergence of Lie 
vigorous and creative State of Israel is 
a striking case in point. [oday, far-reach- 
ing questions of practical import con- 
front both American 
brothers in Israel. What shall the rela- 


Jews and their 


tionship of American Jewry to the new 
State be, and how shall it be expressed? 
These questions cannot be answered 
without an adequate conception of the 
nature of the Jewish group. The long 
debate on this issue, ushered in by the 
Emancipation a century and a half ago, 
need not be rehearsed here. For what, 
by now, should be obvious and compel- 
ling reasons, none of the categories var- 
iously proposed as definitions of the Jew- 
ish group are satisfactory; neither “‘na- 
tion”, “religious sect” nor “race” does 
justice to the unique and complex char- 
acter of Jewish society. 

Actually, the jewish group includes 
all the factors which these terms seek to 
describe—and more—for the whole 1s 
greater than the sum of its parts! Recog 
nition of its unique character is neither 
a figment of historical imagination not 
eS 

Rosert Gorpis was last represented in the 
pages of Judaism July 1953 by an essay on “The 
Jewish Concept of Marriage”. 


an expression of group conceit. It is the 
logical consequence of 3500 years of re- 
corded history, which mirrors a unique 
experience unparalleled by any other 
Soc lety, 

[he Jews cannot be forced into ready- 
made categories which apply to other 
groups, without violence being done to 
the truth. The distinguished British his- 
torian, Arnold J. Toynbee, whose great 
work, A Study of History, 
plain the destiny of all civilization in 


terms of universal laws, tried to apply 


seeks to ex- 


his categories to the Jewish people, but 
all in vain. Failing to do so, he gave 
vent to his exasperation by calling Jews 
“a fossilized relic of Syriac society”. 
They have certainly proved to be the 
liveliest fossil of which we have record! 
Arthur Koestler betrayed his inability to 
understand them by calling them “a 
freak of history”. Whether we deplore 
the fact or applaud it, whether we dis- 
tort it or reckon with it, it is clear that 
the Scriptures, the Talmud and the 
Prayer Book are right in affirming the 
uniqueness of Israel. The testimony of 
tradition is validated by the verdict of 
history. For had the Jews been like all 
the nations, they would have disappear- 
ed long ago! The same fate would have 
overtaken them as befell all their con- 
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temporaries in antiquity. Alone among 
the nations, conquest, exile and expul- 
sion did not spell extinction and obliv- 
ion 

The only term which can be used to 
describe the Jews is the old Biblical word 
am, meaning “‘a people’, from a Semitic 
root, probably connoting “togetherness”. 
Jews the world over differ in social out- 
look, political citizenship, economic sta- 
tus, and religious attitude. Yet the over- 
whelming majority are conscious of the 
fact that they are members of one peo- 
ple, sharing a common history and a 
sense of kinship inherited from the past, 
a common tradition and way of life in 
the present, and a common destiny and 
hope for themselves and for the world 
in the future. 


If we insist upon a modern sociolog- 
ical term, the Jews may be described 
as a religio-cultural-ethnic group. The 
link which binds them together is not 
political, but religio-cultural in essence, 
and the Jews’ most sacred concept is the 
Torah, which is both their law and their 
lore, their culture and their code of 
practice, their way of life and their 
world-view. 

The unique character of the Jewish 
people is the key to their relationship 
both to America and to the State of Is- 
rael. When this fundamental fact is 
grasped, the doubts and suspicions which 
are sometimes expressed on the subject 
are revealed as groundless. The bugbear 
of “dual allegiance” is the invention of 
little minds, and it does not have the 
slightest basis in reality. American Jews 
have no need to protest their whole- 
hearted loyalty and allegiance to the 
United States. They have demonstrated 
it by their creative contributions to 
American industry and commerce, to 
American literature, music, art and sci- 
ence, and to American government and 


public welfare in times of peace. They 
have emphasized it by heroism and sac- 
rifice on every battlefield in the wars 
of the Republic, on American soil or in 
foreign lands, where they have fought 
side by side with their Catholic and Pro- 
testant compatriots. They owe no po- 
litical allegiance to the State of Israel, 
nor does the government of the young 
republic expect it of them. 

On the other hand, American Jews do 
not look upon the State of Israel as the 
“old country”, from which they have es- 
caped in order to avoid poverty, exploi- 
tation, discrimination, or political tyran- 
ny. It is not part of the receding past 
for them, as are Germany and Italy, Ire- 
land and Russia, for the millions of 
first-generation, second-generation and 
third-generation Americans who origin- 
ated in those lands. The Jews do not 
want to forget Jerusalem, or to weaken 
their ties to Israel. On the contrary, they 
wish to strengthen them for the sake of 
Judaism, America, and the world. 

This description reflects with substan- 
tial accuracy the standpoint of the vast 
majority of American Jews, including 
most American Zionists, who feel them- 
selves thoroughly at home in America, 
while being staunchly proud of the State 
of Israel and deeply dedicated to its pro- 
gress and welfare. 

For all their Zionist sympathy and 
devotion, American Jews 
characteristically 


reflect the 
American lack of 
taste or talent for theory. Few Amer- 
ican Jews have been concerned with 
the philosophy of the Zionist move- 
ment, with the differences between 
Theodor Herzl and Achad Ha’am, or 
with the viewpoints of Ber Borochov, 
Isaac Jacob Reines, and Aaron David 
Gordon. For most American Zionists, 
the Basle program was clear enough. 
Zionism aimed at the establishment of 
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a legally secured, publicly recognized 
homeland for the Jewish people in Pal- 
estine. The implications which flowed 
from the Basle program, as well as the 
assumptions underlying it, were alike ig- 
nored. The transformation of the ideal 
into reality has served to uncover the 
radical difference in theory between 
American Jews and the Jews of Israel, 
a cleavage long concealed by the pres- 
sure of the practical day to day struggle 
for Statehood. 


The divergence in outlook was dram- 
atized by the deep-seated conflict at 
the Zionist Congress held at Jerusalem 
in July, 1951, which remains of more 
than historical interest. Israeli Jews, 
members of a fiercely democratic people, 
are strongly divided on many subjects. 
But no visitor to Israel can fail to note 
the all but unanimous attitude on the 
subject of Galuth or “Exile” that unites 
all the various parties. At the Zionist 
Congress the question arose about re- 
formulating the aims of Zionism. The Is- 
raeli delegates were unanimous in declar- 
ing that the aim of Zionism is Aibbutz 
Galuyoth, “the ingathering of the exiled 
communities”, and that this includes 
every Jew living outside of the borders 
of the State of Israel. The Israeli posi- 
tion was simple and clear-cut. The Jew- 
ish world, according to this theory, is 
Moledeth and Golah— 


homeland and exile. Whoever is not in 


divided into 


the first is in the second. It is, therefore, 
the bounden duty of all Jews, and of 
Zionists in particular, to shake the dust 
of exile from their feet and to settle as 
quickly as possible in the State of Is- 
rael. The implication, which was not al- 
ways left to be inferred, was clear. A 
Jew who insists upon remaining in the 
United States, in England, in South 
Africa, or in any other country, when 
he has a chance to come to Israel to set- 


tle, is either a fool or a hypocrite,’ or 
both. The Frenchman who is concerned 
with the welfare of his people and with 
the survival of French culture does not 
emigrate to Ecuador when he has the 
possibility of living in France. If he 
leaves his native country, he knows that 
he or his children or his children’s chil- 
dren will lose their French identity and 
ultimately be lost to the French nation. 
Jews are a nationality like all other peo- 
ple, who suffered from the abnormality 
of a stateless existence. Now that the ab- 
normality has been removed, all loyal 
Jews will return to Israel. 


This insistence upon Kibbutz Galu- 
yoth the Israeli delegates to the Zionist 
Congress supported with several other 
considerations. They pointed out that 
“the ingathering of the exiles” is the 
classical position of traditional Judaism. 
From the days of the Prophets on, the 
hope and prayers of Judaism have been 
dedicated to the day when all Jews 
would be reunited in Zion. A thousand 


changes have been ru on the basic 


Ig 
theme, vekabbetz galuyethenu me’arba 
kanefoth ha’aretz, ““And do Thou gathe1 
in our exiles from the four corners of 
the earth”. When Zionism replaced or 
supplemented this hope for divine in- 
tervention by proposing human effort, 
it took over this traditional ideal of “the 
ingathering of the exiles”. 

In the second instance, it was argued, 
the process has already been carried far. 
The Galuth of Europe has been largely 
liquidated, while the survivors of the 
Jewish communities of Yemen, Iraq, and 
North Africa have already emigrated to 
Israel. The ideal is already being con- 
summated in life. 

Moreover, the influx of the remnants 
of Israel from the concentration camps 
of Europe and from the backward Orien- 
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tal communities of Asia and North Afri- 
ca creates a desperate need for Western 
Jews, who are scientifically trained, with 
modern background and _ technological 
skill. Thus, duty calls upon Amer- 
ican Jews to throw in their fortunes with 
the new state, to help its progress and 
prevent its sinking to the Oriental level. 

Finally, the argument runs, not only 
does Israel need American Jewry, but 
American Jewry needs Israel. It is to 
the best interests of the American Jews 
themselves to leave the Diaspora behind 
them before it is too late. There are few 
Israelis who have not lost one or more 
members of their families because of the 
Nazi holocaust. They are acutely con- 
scious of the “fine fruits” of culture 
produced by the most advanced nation 
in Europe, the German people. This cat- 
astrophic experience impells the Israelis 
to feel that it can happen even here in 
free America. The American Jews may 
feel themselves to be at home here, but 
so did the Jews of Hitlerite Germany, 
who revised Isaiah’s dictum to read: 
“From Munich shall go forth the Law, 
and the word of the Lord from Berlin”. 

In the face of this clear-cut position 
of the Israelis at the Zionist Congress, 
the Americans and other Western dele- 
gates in Jerusalem were virtually de- 
fenseless. They were hurt and indignant 
when their Jewish sincerity and their 
Zionist loyalty were questioned. How- 
ever, most of them made little effort to 
defend their position, or, for that mat- 
ter, to think it through. They knew 
merely that they loved Israel, and that 
they felt themselves at home in Amer- 
ica, but they were unable to validate 
their position. A deeply moving address 
by the late Hayim Greenberg gave elo- 
quent expression to the feelings of the 
Western delegates, but did not fully 
meet the challenge. 


To prevent the break-up of the move- 
ment, the delegates finally agreed to 
adopt a declaration setting forth not the 
aims of Zionism, but its tasks, thus by- 
passing the philosophy of the movement 
in favor of practical achievement. Un- 
fortunately, momentum can carry one 
forward for a while, but not indefinite- 
ly. Ultimately, one must have a source 
of energy and a sense of direction. 

The truth is that the Israelis had im- 
measurably the better of the argument. 
Given the basic assumptions which the 
Zionist Movement as a whole has accept- 
ed, the conclusions follow inexorably. 
What is required is not a rehashing of 
old phrases or a repetition of old slo- 
gans, but a rethinking of fundamentals 
in view of the new and revolutionary 
transformations which have occurred in 
Jewish life. 

One hundred and fifty-six years ago, 
in his Farewell Address, George Wash- 
ington wisely urged the thirteen states 
of the new nation called the United 
States of America to avoid entangling 
alliances. Such counsel was eminently 
wise and practical for a small, struggling 
nation which was experimenting with 
an untried form of government. But for 
a world-power like the United States to- 
day to follow the same procedure means 
not to honor George Washington, but 
to betray him. Loyalty to tradition 
means not the freezing of formulas and 
practices of the past, but carrying on 
the spirit and the intent underlying 
them. There is a world of difference be- 
tween loyalty to a tradition and bondage 
to it. Petrify a phrase, and an insight 
becomes a dogma, an ideal is degraded 
into a fetish. 

Unquestionably, the ideal of Kibbutz 
Galuyoth in Jewish tradition looked for- 
ward to the restoration of all Jews to 
Zion. But the goal of redemption was 
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anticipated as the work of God in the 
future, to be achieved by a Heaven-sent 
Messiah. To God all things are possible 
and so-called practical considerations of 
time, space and means are irrelevant. 
The advent of Zionism meant radically 
reinterpreting the Messianic ideal by 
making human effort the instrument of 
redemption. The basic error lay precise- 
ly here, in reinterpreting the prime 
agent of redemption without rethink- 
ing the character of the process as a 
whole. 

Once redemption is conceived of in 
terms of human struggle and ahieve- 
ment, such realities as population, econ- 
omic factors, political problems and 
geographic limitations cannot be ignor- 
ed. Consider the factor of population. 
In evaluating the traditional doctrine of 
“the ingathering of the exiles” which 
beat so powerfully in Jewish breasts dur- 
ing the eighteen centuries since the De- 
struction of the Temple by the Romans, 
one fact is high significant—for at least 
seventeen hundred years of this period 
the Jewish population of the world 
was only a tiny fraction of its present 
size. In the year 70, when the Second 
Temple was destroyed, the world Jew- 
ish population, as estimated by Adolf 
Harnack, was 4,000,000 approximately 
one-half of whom lived outside of the 
confines of Palestine. More recently, Salo 
Baron has suggested that in the first cen- 
tury there were two million Jews in Pa- 
lestine, with a Jewish world population 
of eight million Jews “fully within the 
range of probability”. A thousand years 
later, when Benjamin of Tudela, who 
died in 1173, left a record of his travels, 
the Jewish population of the world had 
fallen to one million—this after thirty- 
five generations of natural increase— 
mute but graphic evidence of the extent 


to which hunger, disease, hardship, per- 
secution, and defection had decimated 
the Jewish ranks. Not until 1800, seven 
centuries later, did it reach the four mil- 
lion mark once more. The phenomenal 
growth of the Jewish population, like 
that of the rest of the world, came dur- 
ing the nineteenth and the first half of 
the twentieth centuries. It reached its 
high-water mark in 1933, with the fig- 
ure of 16,000,000, before Adolf Hitler 
began his bloody work in Germany and 
in many other countries of Europe. Even 
after the wholesale extermination of 
6,000,000 Jewish men, women and chil- 
dren, some 11,000,000 Jews remain in the 
world today. The implication should be 
obvious. Until the year 1800, the return 
of world Jewry to its ancestral home 
would have meant merely the restora- 
tion of the status which existed at the 
time of the Destruction of the Second 
Temple. Today, world Jewry is six times 
aS numerous as the maximum Jewish 
population in Palestine at any time in 
recorded history. 

The basic controversy between Ahad 
Ha’am and political Zionism lay precise- 
ly here. Ahad Ha’am felt that only a 
small fraction of world Jewry could pos- 
sibly come to Palestine, and hence he 
urged a_ selective emigration which 
would make it a spiritual center for 
world Jewry. It is only because of the 
decimation of Jewish ranks by Hit- 
ler and the increased tempo of emigra- 
tion to Israel among the survivors of 
Nazism, that Israeli Jewry now consti- 
tutes a substantial fraction of world 
Jewry. Thus Hitler’s mass murders prov- 
ed Ahad Ha’am mistaken, but only to a 
degree. Even today the State of Israel 
has only one-eighth of world Jewry with- 
in its borders. Even if, as we may anti- 


cipate, many thousands more enter the 
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land of Israel, the country will still con- 
tain only a small minority of world Jew- 
ry within its borders. 

This is one of the realities underlying 
the concept of the “ingathering of the 
exiles”. Such problems as economic self- 
sufficiency, adequate housing, the social 
and cultural adjustment of various Jew- 
ries, conflicting ideologies in education, 
as well as the underlying issue of sufh- 
cient space for peaceful development— 
all these are inescapable factors that 
must be reckoned with, when human be- 
ings are the agents of national redemp- 
tion. 

The theory of Kibbutz Galuyoth is 
exposed, however, not merely to these 
practical difficulties connected with the 
State of Israel. It has simplified and by 
that token failed to do justice to the 
historical role of Galuth or Diaspora. 

It is worth recalling that the Disper- 
sion did not begin with the forcible ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Palestine by 
the Babylonian or Roman conquerors. 
Even during the days of the First Tem- 
ple, there were large Jewish commu- 
nities living outside the borders of Is- 
rael and Judah. The Prophet Isaiah, in 
the eight century B.C.E., speaks of “the 
remnant of His people” whom God 
would recover from Assyria, Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Ethiopia, Elam, Shinar, 
Syria and the islands of the Mediterran- 
ean (Isa. 11:11). Chapter 19 of his book, 
for the authenticity of which there are 
excellent grounds, refers to five cities in 
Egypt speaking Hebrew and worship- 
ping the God of Israel (19:18). A cen- 
tury later, when the Prophet Jeremiah 
fled to Egypt, he found previously es- 
tablished Jewish communities already in 
existence. 

When, in 538 B.C.E., Cyrus of Persia 
offered to the Jews the right to return 
to their homes, some 43,040 pioneers 


undertook the long and dangerous trek 
back to Judea. The larger number, who 
remained behind in Babylonia, became 
the basis of the great community which 
later produced the Talmud. The exis- 
tence of other communities can be in- 
ferred from stray references in our frag- 
mentary sources. 

As has already been noted, by the 
time of the Destruction of the Second 
Temple in 70 C.E., there were more 
Jews living outside of Palestine than 
within its borders with Alexandria, 
Fgypt, probably possessing a larger Jew- 
ish population than Jerusalem. These 
Jews, during the centuries preceding the 
Destruction of the Temple, and in the 
decades following, were physically free 
to return to the land of Israel, but there 
was no call for a mass emigration from 
the Diaspora by Jewish leaders in Pal- 
estine. Some Jews undoubtedly did re- 
turn for religious, cultural or personal 


reasons. Close 


relationships between 
Palestine and the Diaspora communities 
were sustained by such institutions as 
the Nahote or traveling scholars men- 
tioned in the Talmud, who moved reg- 
ularly between Palestine and Babylonia. 
The bulk of the Diaspora Jews, how- 
ever, did not migrate to Palestine, un- 
doubtedly being deterred by social, eco- 
nomic or personal reasons. In a large 
measure they remained staunchly loyal 
to the faith of Judaism and were gen- 
erous in their support of the Temple 
and of other institutions in the home- 
land. Some of them, to be sure, ultimate- 


ly succumbed to from 


which their correligionists in Israel were 
relatively free. 


assimilation, 


Even this difference, however, was one 
of degree and not of kind. Assimilation 
was powerlully at work even within Pa- 
lestine, situated at the cross-roads of the 
world. There was the negative assimila- 
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tion which characterized the Hellenizers 
in the period of Antiochus IV and the 
Maccabees (about 170 to 165 B.C.E.), 
and their Roman sympathizers who suc- 
ceeded them. There was the Talmud, 
influenced in many instances of Rab- 
binic law by Roman law, as modern re- 
search has demonstrated. There is no 
automatic guarantee against assimilation 
even in the homeland, as more than one 
manifestation of life in present-day Is- 
rael bears melancholy witness. The strug- 
gle for spiritual integrity must every- 
where be fought as long as life itself 
endures. 

In view of its long history, it is not 
astonishing that the term Galuth pos- 
sesses a complex of meanings. In its most 
literal connotation of “homelessness” it 
applies to most Jewish communities, 
from the Destruction of the Second 
Temple (70) until the Emancipation 
which followed upon the French Revo- 
lution (1789). During this period, Jews 
lived in their own communities, proving 
to be aliens in the lands of their so- 
journing, foreign cells in the body pol- 
itic of their hosts, and being so regard- 
ed by the world. They resided princi- 
pally in the towns and cities of Europe, 
not as of right but on sufferance, with 
no thought of integration into the life 
of the countries in which they dwelt. 

The Emancipation, which came in 
the wake of the French Revolution, 
brought radical changes in the status of 
Jewish life in Central and Western Eu- 
rope. It extended the right of citizen- 
ship to the Jews within the borders of 
the various European States, together 
with the opportunity of participating 
in the economic, cultural and civic life 
of their native or adopted lands. Admit- 
tedly, this new relationship of total or 
partial integration created new problems 
for Jewish survival. Jews no longer felt 


compelled to remain a member of the 
Jewish community, which now lost its 
compulsory legal status. Now they could 
emerge from the ghetto to take their 
place in general society, free from the 
restraining influence of Jewish tradition- 
al sanctions. On the credit side, it 
Should be noted that the cultural hor- 
izons of the individual Jew, and ulti- 
mately the scope of the Jewish tradition 
as a whole, were immeasurably broad- 
ened by these contacts. That the temp- 
tation to assimilation was immeasura- 
bly more powerful, is undeniable. But 
whether we think in terms of legal sta- 
tus, social integration or the psycholog- 
ical sense of “‘belonging”, the status of 
modern Jews in democratic countries 
was far from identical with that of their 
medieval ancestors. To argue that mod- 
ern Jews in Chicago or in Manchester, 
England, are in the same position as 
were the Jews of medieval Venice or of 
Frankfort, is to fly in the face of real- 
ity. Even a difference in degree, if ex- 
tensive enough, becomes a difference in 
kind. In its most literal sense, Galuth, 
“homelessness” includes both group 
exile and alien status for the individual. 
The Jews of Western Europe, for the 
century and a half between the French 
Revolution and the Nazi onslaught, and 
in the decade following the Second 
World War, might concede that the first 
element existed, but not the second, If 
the term Galuth be applied to their sta- 
tus, its meaning is not identical with 
the condition of Jewish life in the pre- 
Emancipation period. To be sure, anti- 
Semitism constituted a very obvious, if 
not universal, feature of Jewish experi- 
ence for Western European Jews. By 
and large, however, Western Europe- 
an Jews enjoyed a considerable degree 
of freedom and opportunity, and felt 
themselves at home. The greater hazard 
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was the peril of assimilation. The rela- 
tively small communities of Western 
Europe were being decimated by Jewish 
indifference, alienation and outright de- 
fection, whether by intermarriage or by 
conversion. It was Shekhinta beGalutha, 
not the individual Jew but the Divine 
Presence that was in exile. 

In the post-Emancipation period the 
term Galuth might be used in its full 
meaning with regard to the status of 
Fast European Jewry, where the vast 
majority of the Jewish population was 
concentrated. The Emancipation had 
not penetrated even formally and Jews 
continued to live under medieval con- 
ditions, with few rights and with little 
sense of identification with their native 
lands. In the large, intense Jewish com- 
munities of Eastern Europe, each Jew 
felt himself spiritually at home and as 
Vilna was the Jerusalem of Lithuania, 
so each village and town in the Jewish 
Pale of Settlement was spiritually in the 
Holy Land. Few Jews living in the Rus- 
sian Empire felt any sense of attachment 
to Czarist Russia, and for good reason. 
In a real sense, all Eastern Europe con- 
stituted a vast Ghetto and the Jews of 
Russia and Poland knew that they were 
in Galuth. 


Thus both types of European- Jewish 


communities might be described as con- 


stituting forms of exile. In the East, it 
was primarily the individual Jew who 
was homeless; in the West, it was the 
Jewish group and its culture that was 
alien. Zionism arose to counter both 
threats to Jewish survival. 

Today a new type of Jewish commu 
nity is emerging in the United States, 
differing from its European antecedents, 
both Eastern and Western. In the past, 
the East-European Jews were passionate 
ly devoted to their people, but for suffi- 
cient reason had little sense of identi- 


fication with the countries in which they 
dwelt. The West-European Jews, on the 
other hand, were fervent national pa- 
triots, but their Jewish loyalties were 
minimal. American Jews are character- 
ized by a passionate devotion to the 
United States, in which they enjoy com- 
plete political freedom and far-reaching 
economic and cultural opportunities. 
The intimate contact American Jews en- 
joy with all other segments of the Amer- 
ican nation exposes them to the threat 
of assimilation, to be sure, and in this 
respect they resemble the Jews of West- 
ern Europe. But there are at least equal- 
ly significant differences. The American 
Jews unite their American patriotism 
with an equally genuine pride in their 
Judaism, and a deep and growing desire 
to identify themselves with their people 
throughout the world, an attitude which 
had little parallel in Western Europe. 
One may argue that the American Jews 
have not discovered the avenues for giv- 
ing positive and meaningful expression 
to this sense of identification with their 
people and tradition, but the impulse 
itself cannot be denied. Thus, American 
Jewry possesses the freedom and the 
sense of integration of West-European 
Jews, together with the Jewish loyalty 
of the East-European community. 

Nor is it unimportant to note that 
American Jewry also possesses consider- 
able numerical strength. The Jewish 
population in the United States is esti- 
mated at about five and a half million, 
or approximately nine times greater 
than that of pre-Hitlerite Germany. 
Thus, the Jewish community of the 
United States has tremendous human re- 
serves, so that even if assimilation con- 
tinues to take its toll, the survival of 
American Jewry is assured, Moreover, 
this tremendous aggregation of five and 
one-half million souls lives largely in 
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communities sufficiently compact and 
numerous to be able to create the agen- 
cies of survival: synagogues, centers, 
Zionist groups, fraternal lodges, cultural 
movements and civic defense agencies. 
The potentialities of American Jewry 
also include several other factors of 
great significance, such as a growing con- 
cern with education and youth, a rela- 
tively low rate of inter-marriage as com- 
pared with pre-Hitler Germany, and the 
generally favorable climate for religion 
as a whole and for minority religions on 
the American scene. 

All in all, the physical and spiritual 
lineaments of American Jewry differ rad- 
ically from those of either Eastern or 
Western Europe. To use an American 
colloquialism, it combines the best fea- 
tures of both. In the foreseeable future, 
assimilation is not likely to destroy 
American Jewry. 

Is not anti-Semitism a potential threat 
to the sense of at-homeness which char- 
acterizes American Jews today? Certain- 
ly there is no guarantee for tomorrow, 
for the future is unknown. Yet, just as 
American Jewry differs from its fellow- 
communities of the past, so the United 
States differs significantly from its Eu- 
ropean forebears. The analogy of Ger- 
many, which is so often invoked, over- 
looks the fundamental fact that the 
United States differs in essence trom 
Germany. The United States has a deep- 
ly rooted tradition of freedom, liberty 
and equality, given classic expression in 
such documents as the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights of 
the American Constitution, and in 
countless state papers and _ historical 
events. The great conflicts in American 
history, the Revolutionary War, which 
overthrew royal tyranny, the Civil War, 
which set the Negroes free, the First 
\Yorld War, which was fought to make 


the world safe for democracy, and the 
Second World War, which sought to de- 
stroy Nazism, emphasize the American 
sense of commitment to liberty. America 
has its festivals of freedom and brother- 
hood in such holidays as ‘Thanksgiving 
and Memorial Day, the Fourth of July, 
and the Birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln. It has its heroes of liberty, of 
whom Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Roosevelt are only the most out- 
standing. The classic American utter- 
ances on freedom and equality may be 
forgotten or distorted; they cannot be 
permanently erased from the American 
heritage. 

Moreover, as Walt Whitman said, 

(America is a people of peoples, a na 
tion of nations’. Reactionary efforts in 
our time notwithstanding, America pos- 
sesses no monolithic nationalist or reli 
gious structure. The majority of Amer 
icans belong to minorities, racial, reli 
gious, cultural or economic. Germany 
had its great men and rich culture, but 
there were no autochthonous traditions 
of liberty in German culture, no heroes 
of freedom in the German pantheon, 
and no extensive ethnic or cultural mi 
norities within the German people 

It is, of course, conceivable that anti- 
Semitism might grow powerful in the 
United States. A long period of econ- 
omic depression or a devastating defeat 
in war might arouse latent feelings of 
hostility against minority groups, among 
whom the Jews are the most conspicuous 
after the Negroes. Yet it is noteworthy 
that the position of the Negroes is con 
sistently improving in all sections of the 
country. But if group prejudice were to 
triumph in America, there would be lit- 
tle hope for the State of Israel as a free 
and independent State. The world has 
grown too small for refuge; there is lit- 
erally no place to hide. The triumph 
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of totalitarianism in America would be 
catastrophic for the State of Israel. If 
American Jewry were to be destroyed, 
Israeli Jewry would be in direct peril. 
The sober historical fact is that the Pal- 
estinian center ceased to exist at least 
three times in Jewish experience, in the 
days of the Patriarchs, during the Baby- 
lonian Exile, and after the Roman con- 
quest. There is a miracle in “the air of 
the Land of Israel’, but in a world that 
would be asphyxiated by totalitarian tyr- 
anny, it would be impossible to breathe 
anywhere. 

it may be argued that while assimila- 
tion is not likely to destroy the identity 
of the Jewish group in the near future, 
we cannot think in terms of permanent 
Jewish life in the United States. For 
have we not witnessed the assimilation 
of various ethnic strains into the Amer- 
ican people? The Dutch and the Hugue- 
nots, who came here in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, have complete- 
ly disappeared, and the Germans and 
the Scandinavians, who immigrated in 
the nineteenth, are on the road to total 
absorption, while the process is only a 
little less advanced with regard to the 
Irish and the Italians, who are the latest 
comers. What grounds are there for as- 
suming that the Jews will be different, 
either able or willing to resist the uni- 
versal tendency toward coalescence and 
disappearance in the American melting- 
pot? 

Here the circle comes complete, and 
we come to grips once more with the 
fundamental question of the nature of 
the Jewish people. Modern Jewish na- 
tionalism has conceived of the Jews as 
a nation—kekhol hagoyim—like all the 
nations, which differed only in being 
temporarily deprived of its land and in- 
dependence. If this conception be true 
of the Jewish group, there is no ground 


for assuming any destiny for the Jewish 
minority differing from that of other 
ethnic groups in America. 

To insist, however, that Jews are not 
a parallel group is not a new theory in- 
vented to suit contemporary conveni- 
ence. The Jewish tradition has always 
fought the idea that Israel is a people 
like all others. On the contrary, the To- 
rah stresses the uniqueness of Israel vir- 
tually from the moment of its birth at 
Mount Sinai. The Book of Exodus de- 
clares: “Ye shall be unto Me a peculiar 
treasure among all the nations... Ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation”. (19:6). One re- 
calls Balaam’s panegyric on Israel, “Be- 
hold, it is a people dwelling alone, 
not to be reckoned among the nations”. 
(Num.,27:9). Deuteronomy stresses this 
theme with matchless eloquence and 
power in several passages: “Lest thou 
lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when 
thou seest the sun and the moon and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, 
thou be drawn away and worship them, 
and serve them, which the Lord thy God 
hath allotted unto all the peoples under 
the whole heaven. But you hath the 
Lord taken and brought forth out of 
the iron furnace, out of Egypt, to be 
unto Him a people of inheritance, as ye 
are this day’. (4:19:20). “For thou art 
a holy people unto the Lord thy God: 
the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 
be His own treasure, out of all peoples 
that are upon the face of the earth”. 
(7:6). David’s expression in the same 
connection has entered the prayer book 
as a part of the authentic tradition: 
“Who is like unto Thy people Israel, 
one people unique upon the earth?” (II 
Sam. 23:9). It is this uniqueness of Is- 
rael which constitutes the secret of its 
survival in the past, and which is the 
only sure basis for its life in the future. 
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When Jewish tradition declares that 
God, Israel and the Torah are one, and 
binds peoplehood, culture and religion 
into an organic unity, it offers the only 
firm basis for permanent Jewish survival 
in the world. 

Galuth, like any other significant 
term, has more than one nuance of 
meaning. Primarily, it refers to a status 
of acute homelessness for the Jewish in- 
dividual and the Jewish group, such as 
characterized world Jewry from the De- 
struction of the Temple to the Eman- 
cipation. In the post-Emancipation per- 
iod it may legitimately be applied to 
communities where either of the two fac- 
tors is evident, provided the difference 
is not ignored, where the Jew as an in- 
dividual is conscious of being an alien 
without rights or where the Jewish 
group is faced by the danger of disap- 
pearance. 

Are American Jews in Galuth? If the 
term is applied to American Jewry, a 
perfectly possible approach, it must, 
however, be reinterpreted and qualified 
to reckon with the unique character of 
American Jewry, which has no analogy 
in recent Jewish history and the genius 
of the American nation, which is also 
without parallel in the world. 

Are American Jews in Galuth? The 
answer lies primarily in their hands, In 
the past, geographical distance necessar- 
ily carried with it the threat of spiritual 
alienation, hence the emphasis in Jew- 
ish tradition upon settlement in the Holy 
Land or at least upon making a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. In modern times the 
progress of communication and of trans- 
portation has all but annihilated physi- 
cal distance. New York is physically 
closer to Jerusaem today than Safed was 
three hundred years ago. Whether it will 
be spiritually near depends upon both 


communities. American Jews have it 


within their power to forge spiritual 
bonds with their brothers in Israel and 
to establish lines of communications 
which are far easier to fashion today 
than ever before in history. Whether or 
not such spiritual bridges will be built 
depends on the zeal, the sincerity and 
the intelligence with which Jews, both 
in Israel and in the United States, create 
common cultural values, revitalize their 
religious life and thought, and cooperate 
in creative social, economic 
trial tasks. 


and indus- 


A prime requisite for such coopera- 
tion is the recognition that the center 
of vitality and creative power for the 
Jewish religio-cultural tradition in the 
future will be the State of Israel. There 
Jewish life is dominant, and all phases 
of the national culture are free to de- 
velop without let or hindrance. But that 
does not deny the creative possibilities 
of the second center, which is the United 
States. Here the prevailing atmosphere 
of freedom offers to every individual 
and to every group the opportunity and 
the incentive to deepen its spiritual re- 
sources. Interaction and cooperation be- 
tween these two centers may well usher 
in a renaissance of the Jewish spirit, 
which would be worthy of the earlier 
periods which produced the Bible and 
the Talmud. 

The young State of Israel requires 
material support, so that it may con- 
tinue to welcome and to integrate hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants from 
Kurope, Asia and Africa who are still 
living under conditions of indescribable 
misery and subjection in their native 
lands. But even more precious than ma- 
terial support is man-power. Increasing 
numbers of American Jewish men and 
women must be inspired to place their 
talents and energies at the disposal of 
the new State, whether for a brief per- 
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iod, for a more extended stay or for a 
lifetime. Ore of the most glorious chap- 
ters in the history of the Christian reli- 
gion was written by self-sacrificing men 
and women, who left the ease and com- 
fort of their homes to serve as mission- 
aries, ministering to the physical and 
the spiritual needs of far-off peoples and 
groups in remote regions of Asia or in 
the wilds of the African jungle. Similarly, 
there will be some American Jews, youth 
or adults, who will wish to throw in 
their lot completely with their pioneer- 
ing co-religionists in the State of Israel. 
Far from misunder- 
stood, these halutzim, who will be emis- 


being decried or 


saries of the American spirit as well as 
children of the Jewish tradition, should 
be honored for their sacrifice and ideal- 
ism. For they will bring the spirit and 
the ideals of American democracy and 
the technical skills and experience of 
American civilization into the backward 
regions of the Middle East. 

As is obvious, the vast majority of the 
Jews in the United States look forward 
to remaining an integral element of the 
American nation, as long as the dem- 
ocratic ideal remains strong and vital. 
For them, the link with Israel will ex- 
press itself in many cultural forms. Al- 
ready the literature, art, music and sci- 
ence of the United States and of Israel 
are being interpreted to one another, 
to the mutual enrichment of both com- 
munities. Visits and periods of study by 
Israelis and Americans in each others’ 
countries are important avenues of com- 
munication and influence. 

However, the basic and all-embracing 
bond between American Jewry and the 
State of Israel must ultimately reside in 
its religious tradition. For culturally, 
each center will necessarily develop spe- 
cific forms unfamiliar to the other. If 
we are not to develop into “two king- 


doms of Ephraim and Judah” with five 
thousand miles between them, a power- 
ful, deeply-rooted common core of loy- 
alty must be found—and it exists only 
in Judaism. Passionate discussions are 
still being carried on about the Holy 
Places in Jerusalem. For the Jewish peo- 
ple, the entire country is a Holy Place, 
the land promised by God to their an- 
cestors and redeemed by thirty-two hun- 
dred years of occupancy, creative achieve- 
ment and unbroken loyalty. Indeed, it 
is holier today than it has ever been in 
the course of its long history, because 
the soil upon which the ancient Proph- 
ets walked and the Sages taught has been 
sanctified anew by the blood of the mar- 
tyrs and heroes of our own day, who 
fought not for their own security, but 
in order to keep the gates of refuge open 
for their oppressed and homeless breth- 
ren. 

Always the happiest relationship in 
the world, whether between individuals, 
communities or nations, is that of mu- 
tuality and partnership. The five mil- 
lion men, women and children of the 
American household of Israel, living tn 
a land blessed with abundant material 
and cultural resources, will not be con- 
tent to be passive recipients of the spir- 
itual bounty of the State of Israel. Amer- 
ican Jewry will be influenced by Israel, 
only if the process is reciprocal, if Amer- 
ican writers and thinkers, artists and 
scholars, students and leaders, will teach 
Israel as well as learn from it and there 
is much that Israel can learn from Amer- 
ican Jewry, outside the field of techno- 
logical know-how. 

Undoubtedly, American Jewry, living 
within the larger framework of the 
American people, will perpetually be ex- 
posed to problems of its own. Ignorance, 
indifference and careerism from within, 
and the liabilities and prejudices inher- 
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ent in the minority status from without, 
will always be at work, tending to alien- 
ate Jews from their heritage, and always 
succeeding in some measure. The peo- 
ple in Israel will always play a vital role 
in keeping the American Jews conscious 
of their Jewishness and loyal to Jewish 
values. But American Jews who live in 
intimate association with their Christian 
differ among 
themselves in creed, color and ethnic 


fellow-Americans, who 


origin, can reciprocate, by preventing 
the new State from becoming merely 
one more focal point of aggressive na- 
tionalism, another tiny Balkan country. 
American Jewry will help Israel to re- 
main conscious of its humanity and of 
its relationship and responsibility to all 
the world. To extend Santayana’s great 
words, “A people, like a man, must stand 
with its feet firmly planted in its own 
country, but its eyes must survey the 
world’. Centuries before, Hillel set forth 
the only significant goal for life, wheth- 
er of an individual or of a people. “If 
I am not for myself, who will be for me? 
But if I am only for myself, of what 
good am I.” To fulfill the injunction 
of the Sage, world Jewry requires both 
centers: America as well as Israel. 

It does seem that the contemporary 
Israeli is not fully aware of this truth. 
But, as the Rabbinic saying has it, “The 
very atmosphere of the Land of Israel 
begets wisdom”, and the wisdom of Is- 
rael is holiness. In spite of manifesta- 
tions of unbridled nationalism and in- 
difference to universal values, which 
have appeared in some quarters in Is- 
rael, to which much attention has re- 
cently been given, the influence of a 
two-thousand year old tradition has not 
spent itself in half a decade. The Jewish 
people is borne by an irresistible tide 
toward a future marked out by its past 
and present. The momentum of the Jew- 


ish tradition and the burden of world 
Jewish destiny both point to a group 
loyalty, which shall be cultural in form 
and ethical in content, the kind of na- 
tionalism enunciated by the Prophets of 
Israel. As Franz Rosenzweig acutely not- 
ed over a quarter of a century ago, “The 
spirit of this spiritual (i.e. Israel) cen- 
ter cannot grow in the direction of pure, 
uninhibited nationalism avid for its own 
development, no matter how much it 
would like to; just because of its focal 
character it must constantly keep in 
sight the periphery which can never be 
governed by pure nationalism but will 
always be constrained to regard the na- 
tional as a function of the religious, and 
for very simple reasons based on the so- 
ciology of minorities”. 

In spite of the proverb, half a loaf 
may be as bad as none. Those who seek 
to preserve only one segment of the Jew- 
ish heritage, even if it be as vital an 
element as national loyalty, will ulti- 
mately discover that their efforts have 
ended in failure. Religion, culture, and 
Jewish peoplehood constitute an indi- 
visible and organic unit. To sever means 
not merely to impoverish; it means to 
destroy. 

The Jewish people, which never aban- 
doned its concept of morality and truth 
in all the ages of darkness, will not sur- 
render its high tradition of spiritual in- 
tegrity in the hour of its shining vic- 
tory. When the group problems now 
confronting Israel will be on the road 
to solution, the people which gave the 
Bible to the world will feel impelled to 
go beyond preachment to practice and 
to transmute the promise of its ideas 
into glorious fulfillment. A small coun- 
try may for the second time in history 
justify its title of the Holy Land by 
pointing the way for mankind to a 
nobler patriotism, an ethical national- 
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ism and a social system based on volun- 
tary cooperation and flowering into free- 
dom. 

To achieve that goal and make the 
Jewish people a blessing to the world, 
Kibbutz Galuyoth remains an indispen- 
sible ideal, for Israe] cannot live for oth- 
ers unless it lives. For many of our op- 
pressed fellow-Jews, the process of “the 
ingathering of the exiles” is physical. 
They must be brought to safety in the 
land of Israel, integrated, rehabilitated 
and aided to become self-sustaining citi- 
zens of the State, able and willing to 
contribute to the physical and the eco- 
nomic resources of their country. Perhaps 
the Jews behind the Iron Curtain may 
yet be rescued for liberty. But for the 
Jews of the democratic world, among 
whom the Jewish community of the 
United States is pre-eminent, the pro- 
cess remains spiritual. They must be 
brought out of the exile of self-aliena- 


tion to self-knowledge and self-fulfill- 
ment, so that they may live as members 
of a world people, centered in Israel, but 
at home wherever freedom truly lives. 

It is beyond our power to foretell the 
future, but within our power to help 
shape it. Israeli Jews will probably con- 
tinue to cherish their particular concep- 
tion of the ideal of Kibbutz Galuyoth 
and arguments to the contrary will prove 
of little value. Only life can prove the 
truth of the conception of the unique 
character of the Jewish people. Amer- 
ican Jewry must demonstrate, by its ef- 
forts to build a meaningful Jewish life 
in America, that it is taking no easy 
refuge behind high-sounding phrases in 
within the 
United States and within the body pol- 
itic of the Jewish people. On the thresh- 
old of a new epoch in Jewish history, 


remaining at home both 


Herzl’s words may still serve as our slo- 
gan: “If you will it, it is no legend”. 








JOHN DEWEY'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 
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N so far as Jewish thought in the 

United States is at all grounded in 
philosophy, it appears, for the most part, 
to rest on continental European ways of 
thinking. ‘The influence of the function- 
al views characteristic of American phi- 
losophy is hardly observable. In part 
this may result from a feeling that the 
empirical attitude is hostile to the re- 
ligious spirit. In the main, however, it 
may be due simply to the fact that many 
of our Jewish scholars and teachers in 
the rabbinical seminaries received thei 
university education in the central Eu- 
ropean countries, in institutions domi- 
nated by German trends of thought. It 
is not implied here that the German 
influence is necessarily or wholly detri- 
mental; the failure of German philoso- 
phy to act as a counterweight to the rise 
of Nazism should not make us forget 
that philosophic and social thought in 
America, as elsewhere, owes a substan- 
tial debt to the 


intellectual currents 
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that emanated from Immanuel 


Kant 
and Friedrich Hegel. But its social in- 
effectiveness should, at least, raise some 
doubts in our minds as to its validity 
as a basis for solving the ethical and 
religious problems of contemporary life. 

Whatever the case may be with reter- 


ence to classic German philosophy, 
many recent writings on Judaism reveal 
such an overbalance of continental Eu- 
ropean influence as make them not only 
foreign to the temper of the American 
mind but also alien, in the opinion of 
this writer, to what is central and es- 
sential in the basic Jewish tradition. In 
one trend we find a tendency toward 
an aesthete indulgence in an idealized 


reminiscence of which un- 


Hasidism, 
doubtedly in its own milieu contained 
an element of spiritual exaltation along 
with crass superstition but which no 
one, certainly not its proponents of to- 
day, would seriously consider reinstating 
even if this could be done. In another 
vein, the defense of Judaism smacks 
of theological obscurantism which con- 
with faint 
belief that to 


demns science—or damns it 
praise in the tatuous 


depreciate science somehow adds to 
the prestige of religious faith. Worst of 
all is the aping of the current fashion 
of existentialism, product of European 


despair, which even in its genuine Chris- 
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tian formulation of Kirkegaard may be 
a by-path of salvation for the individual 
too sensitive for the rugged responsi- 
bilities of social life, but which is cer- 
tainly not a broad way of life for the 
community of Israel seeking renewal of 
its ancient heritage of Torah. 

A conspicuous example of the gen- 
eral neglect in Jewish scholarly circles 
of the study of American philosophy is 
the virtually complete lack of considera- 
tion in our seminaries of the many-sided 
work of John Dewey. If he is occasion- 
ally mentioned in private talk, the com- 
ment is likely to be deprecatory. One 
teacher of the philosophy of religion in 
a Jewish institution of higher learning 
goes into a veritable tantrum whenever 
Dewey's name is mentioned. Another 
leading savant consigns him to the err- 
ing category of secularism which, along 
with science, is made responsible for the 
major evils of our era. In more sober 
discussions, Dewey is set outside the 
camp of the supporters of the religious 
outlook because of his pragmatic, “‘re- 
lativistic’” position which, apparently, 
is considered prima facie evidence suf- 
ficient to condemn without further ex- 
amination. 

If Judaism is to achieve a harmon- 
ious synthesis with modern American 
thought, as our leaders say it should, it 
cannot neglect to come to grips with 
the line of thinking embodied in the 
writings of the eminent American phi- 
losopher who has left a lasting imprint 
on education and social thought as well 
as on philosophy. This is not to suggest 
that the late John Dewey was in posses- 
sion of a superior revelation of the sure 
truth of saving grace. Whatever may be 
the final judgment as to the adequacy 
of his position, he is an authentic rep- 
resentative of 


American civilization, 


and this in no parochial or narrowly 


nationalistic sense. His philosophy is in 
line of continuity with the European 
tradition which goes back to Plato and 
Aristotle, even though his pattern of 
thought diverges greatly from the clas- 
sical models. 

Dewey's numerous writings encompass 
various phases of philosophy—logic, po- 
litical theory, and education. The main 
purpose of this essay is to present an out- 
line of his ethical and religious concep- 
tions. To understand his views proper- 
ly, it is necessary to see them in the 
context of his general philosophic out- 
look. What follows, in this first article, 
is a short summary of his metaphysical 
position in the light of the pragmatic 
tradition. 

I 

John Dewey's philosophic position is 
most distinctively characterized as “in- 
strumentalism”, a term which suggests 
that ideas are not photographs of a real- 
ity that exists independent of man, but 
are rather, so to speak, lenses through 
which we comprehend the universe and 
tools by which we change the world in 
which we live. Another term for his phi- 
losophy is “experimentalism”, which im- 
plies that truth is not given once for 
all—by intuition, revelation, or authority 
—but that it is a growing thing, the re- 
sult of continuous inquiry in many 
fields of human endeavor; and more- 
over, that it is never the product of con- 
templation alone, but always involves 
some type of testing through action, as 
in the discovery of truth in the natural 
sciences. The latter idea, that of “oper- 
ational procedure”, as it has been call- 
ed, suggests the term “pragmatism”, the 
familiar designation of the type of phi- 
losophy represented by Dewey, which he 
himself, however, abandoned in his later 
writings because of the general mis- 
understanding of the term. 
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Like some other great movements—the 
Pharisaism of ancient Judea, for in- 
stance—pragmatism is popularly known 
mainly through the caricatures drawn 
of it by opponents. Thus has arisen the 
widespread misconception that pragma- 
tism teaches that “anything which works 
is true”, and that the measure of truth 
of a proposition is identical with the 
degree of its effectiveness in the promo- 
tion of practical results. It is confused 
with the popular term “pragmatic” as 
meaning the expedient or immediately 
practical. As in the case of Pharisaism, 
there is some element in the position 
which lends itself to misinterpretation. 
In the case of pragmatism, moreover, 
some statements made by William James, 
through whose writings the conception 
was popularized, come close to justify- 
ing the view that pragmatism exalts suc- 
cessful action as the end of life. Ralph 
Barton Perry, in his notable biography 
of William James, was led to make 
the comment, “the modern movement 
known as pragmatism is largely the re- 
sult of James’ misunderstanding of 
Peirce”. The reference is to Charles San- 
ders Peirce, the real founder of Amer- 
ican pragmatism in the sense of a phi- 
losophic movement. To understand the 
framework of Dewey's philosophy it is 
necessary to go back to Peirce’s concep- 
tion to which, in its logical aspects, it is 
closer than to the views of James. 

Charles Sanders Peirce, the originator 
of pragmatism, was a brilliant physicist 
and mathematician, the son of Benjamin 
Peirce, for many years a professor of 
mathematics at Harvard University. De- 
spite his privileged social background 
and promising abilities, the younger 
Peirce never achieved a permanent aca- 
demic career, his teaching being limited 
to short lectureships at Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins. Only a relatively small 


number of his articles, which now fill 
a five-volume collection, were published 
in his lifetime. He was quite conscious 
of the possible significance of his work, 
but despite the undoubted originality 
of his conceptions, he denied that his 
principles were wholly new. “Socrates 
bathed in these waters. Aristotle rejoices 
where he can find them. They run, 
where least one would expect them, be- 
neath the dry rubbish heaps of Spinoza”. 
The most immediate philosophic influ- 
ence Peirce Immanuel 
Kant to whose work he devoted assidu- 
ous study under the direction of his fa- 
ther. 


derived from 


It was directly out of Kantian philo- 
sophy that he derived the term pragmat- 
ism as a designation for the conception 
he was working out in his mind. In the 
Metaphysics of Morals, Kant made a 
distinction between praktisch and prag- 
matisch: the former term applied to the 
sphere of morals which were to be based 
on a-prior: rational principles; the lat- 
ter had relevance to the rules of art and 
technique, which were properly derived 
from experience. Peirce aimed to over- 
come the dualism implied in this dis- 
tinction between the basis of the moral 
life and the source of scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge. In Peirce’s view there 
was an inseparable connection between 
reason and experience in both instances, 
in the field of morals as well as in the 
field of science. He believed in the val- 
idity of speculative and rational con- 
cepts, but insisted also on the need of 
checking these by subjecting them to 
the experiences of life and action. He 
was, in the main, concerned with the 
meaning of ideas, particularly of intel- 
lectual concepts and logical! distinctions. 
In one of his first essays on the subject, 
entitled “How to Make Our Ideas 
Clear”, the pragmatic method is de- 
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scribed as “a maxim for obtaining clear- 
ness of an apprehension”. His major 
contention was that the clear and dis- 
tinct meaning of a concept could not be 
obtained merely by giving a precise de- 
finition in abstract terms, as logicians 
were traditionally wont to do, The dis- 
tinctive meaning of any idea, belief, or 
principle could be determined only by 
applying it, different beliefs being dis- 
tinguished by different modes of action 
to which they led or might possibly lead. 
If differently worded conceptions led to 
the same modes of action, they had real- 
ly the same meaning—or they meant 
nothing at all. In fact, the pragmatic 
method was, Peirce maintained, “‘noth- 
ing but a particular application of an 
older logical rule, ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them’ ” 

Underlying Peirce’s position is the as- 
sumption that every genuine concept 
must have some possible significance for 
the conduct of life, and in his earlier 
writings he stressed the point “that the 
whole function of thought is to pro- 
duce habits of action”. But even in the 
instances where he appears to exalt the 
importance of thought as a means for 
the direction of life, his concern is with 
the establishment of general principles 
of action, not with the application ol 
principles to individual acts. In later 
years, when devotees of pragmatism were 
placing the emphasis mainly on the func- 
tional value of theory, he asserted that 
pragmatism is correct doctrine only in 
so far as it is recognized that “material 
action is the mere husk of ideas The 
end of thought is action only in so far 
as the end of action is another thought”. 
As Dewey pointed out in an authorita- 
tive essay on The Development of Amer- 
ican Pragmatism: “It is true that the 
theory according to Peirce’s conception 
implies a certain relation to action, to 


J 


human conduct. But the role of action 
is that of intermediary. In order to be 
able to attribute a meaning to concepts, 
one must be able to apply them to exis- 
tence”. Decisively, Peirce wrote, “if prag- 
matism really made Doing to be the 
“Be-all” and the “End-all” of life, that 
would be its death”. Although he be- 
lieved that intellectual concepts had sig- 
nificance for life ultimately, for him per- 
sonally as scientist and logician, the im- 
port of pragmatism lay in its contribu- 
tion to the clarification and testing of 
the meaning of ideas. 

Peirce’s pragmatism, moreover, was 
not designed to disturb established tra- 
ditions; its purpose rather was to sug- 
gest a method for reinstating belief in 
the individual and in the community 
when accepted principles were challeng- 
ed. In the first published presentation 
of his view, entitled “The Fixation of 
Beliet’’, Peirce attacked the Cartesian ap- 
proach of questioning everything as the 
first step in the philosophic quest for 
truth. He pointed out that we cannot 
begin with complete doubt. We must 
begin with the knowledge, the princi- 
ples, and the prejudices that we actual- 
ly have. Total scepticism is artificial and 
self-deceptive and generally ends, as it 
did with Decartes, with a reinstitution 
of the original beliefs. “Let us not doubt 
in philosophy what we do not doubt in 
our hearts” “There must be a real 
and living doubt, and without this all 
discussion is idle’. But when there is a 
real doubt, it would be futile to try to 
suppress it by the weight of authority; 
real doubt must lead to a process of 
inquiry, calculated to achieve the reso- 
lution of the doubt and to the reestab- 
lishment of belief. The method of prag- 
matism is to subject the proposed be- 


lief, “the hypothesis”, to open discus- 
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sion and testing by “the laboratory 
method”, by embodying the hypothesis 
in some form of action or experiment, 
and noting whether the actual conse- 
quences resulting from the use of the 
idea, harmonized with the consequences 
anticipated in the imagination. 

Thus we arrive at the notion of truth: 
“The opinion which is fated to be ul- 
timately agreed to by all who investi- 
gate, is what we mean by the truth, and 
the object represented in this opinion is 
the real”. This does not mean, as it has 
sometimes been interpreted, that con- 
sensus of opinion is itself a method of 
determining truth. It does imply the 
need of public discussion, it does involve 
a community of agreement—that is, a 
community whose members are compe- 
tent investigators of the matter in hand. 
The emphasis is on the phrase “fated 
to agree”. Those who investigate by the 
experimental method where processes 
and conclusions of one investigator can 
be checked by other members of the 
community are compelled to agree be- 
cause their point of reference is an ob- 
jective universe of Reality. The method 
of science, Peirce affirms, involves the 
fundamental! hypothesis: ‘““There are real 
things, whose characters are entirely in- 
dependent of our opinions about them”. 
Through public investigation we tend 
more and more to approximate genu- 
ine knowledge and understanding of 
reality, although what we achieve is at 
best a belief about reality, never an ab- 
solute or complete knowledge of it. As 
we gain more experience, as new evi- 
dence is discovered, our conceptions be- 
come more adequate for direction of ac- 
tion, scientific and practical beliefs are 
improved and revised. Nevertheless, the 
principle of “fallibilism”, which infects 


all human experience, demands that we 


consider scientific conclusions, as well 
as common-sense opinions, ever subject 
to revision. 

While Peirce was largely concerned 
with scienti fi 


logical and problems, 


there are several interesting papers 
which reveal his attitude towards reli- 
gious questions. His inclination to re- 
spect long-standing common-sense be- 
liefs led him to a strongly positive eval- 
uation of religious experience. He de- 
fends the use of the word “God” in spir- 
ited passages. If there were not a Real- 
ity underlying man’s observations, he 
argues, then all physical science would 
be but the figment of the imagination. 
Likewise, the message of Buddha, Con- 
fucius, and Socrates, whose ways of life 
were determined by contemplation of 
the nature of the universe, would be 
mere arbitrary notions; then the super- 
human courage revealed by men of re- 
ligion who passed their lives among the 
disinherited of the earth, would be silly 
fanaticism. ““Where would such an idea, 
say as that of God, come from”, he ask- 
ed, “if not from direct experience? 

So, then, the question being whether I 
believe in the reality of God, I answer, 
Yes”. “And”, he adds, “I further opine 
that pretty nearly everybody believes 
this, including many of the scientific 
men who are accustomed to think the 
belief entirely unfounded”. The reason 
that scientists often fell into such error 
about their own belief was that they 
tended to give the concept of God—a 
vague but trustworthy term of common 
sense—a precise definition, and precise 
definitions of broad conceptions were 
liable to be self-contradictory. The real 
question, he thought, was what the con- 
cept of God meant, not in terms of ver- 
bal definition, but what it signified for 


human life. In Peirce’s view, God was 
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not to be argued about—He was to be 
known: “As to God, open your eyes— 
and your heart, which is also a percep- 
tive organ, and you see him” “Now 
the only guide to the answer of this ques- 
tion lies in the power of the passion of 
love which more or less overmasters 
every agnostic scientist and everybody 
who seriously considers the universe’. 
Love was for him the great factor of 
growth in the world and his conception 
of it included two aspects: love in the 
Hellenic sense of Eros, “‘exhuberance- 
love” which was the cause of creative ac- 
tivity, and love in the ethical Hebraic 
sense of sympathy for one’s fellowmen 
which was the power behind social pro- 
gress. 


Il 


Although he had used it as a desig- 
nation of his conception in the early 
1870's, Peirce was not the first to em- 
ploy the term “pragmatism” in print. 
William James, who was a member of 
the so-called “Metaphysical Club”, an 
informal discussion group, where Peirce 
had explored his conception, introduc- 
ed the term to the public in 1898 in an 
address entitled ‘Philosophical Concep- 
tions and Practical Results”. Making ac- 
knowledgement to Peirce, he gave the 
conception the emphasis on action with 
which pragmatism is now indissolubly 
bound up: “The ultimate test for us of 
what a truth means is indeed the con- 
duct it dictates and inspires”. Peirce had 
emphasized the importance of develop- 
ing ideas as broad principles of action; 
James, on the other hand, stressed the 
significance of the concrete, the partic- 
ular act, as against the abstract, and 
the general idea. This, however, alone 
would not have been misleading. But in 
the attempt to popularize the concep- 
tion, he used the idiomatic phrase “cash 


—- 
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value of an idea”, to emphasize the 
functional significance of concepts. This 
and similar vernacular expressions led 
critics, particularly Europeans not ac- 
quainted with American idioms, to de- 
cry pragmatism as a reflection of Amer- 
ican commercialism. Nothing could have 
been further from James’ conception, 
who despised the worship of the “bitch 
goddess success’, the phrase which he 
coined to castigate the excessive mer- 
cantilism of the modern age. The mo- 
tive behind James’ emphasis on the prac- 
tical import of ideas was to defend the 
value of philosophy as significant for 
the direction of life. As Dewey noted, 
in the article referred to above, “he 
wished to establish a criterion which 
would enable one to determine whether 
a given philosophic question has an au- 
then‘ic and vital meaning, or whether, 
on the contrary, it is trivial and purely 
verbal”. His purpose was to spread 
among the public the feeling that phi. 
losophic discussion had real meaning for 
life, that a difference of belief if genu- 
ine could have important effects on con- 
duct. 

For James, the religious question oc- 
cupied a place of central importance 
and he used the pragmatic principle to 
support the validity of man’s belief in 
God, Employing the principle that the 
significance of a belief could be deter- 
mined by reference to the consequences 
to which it led, he asserted: “On prag- 
matic principles, if the hypothesis of 
God works satisfactorily in the widest 
sense of the word, it is true”. This for- 
mulation is, no doubt, careless; what he 
meant was that if the assumption of the 
existence of God had consequences of 
significance for the realization of human 
ideals—and if it did not contradict “‘oth- 
er working truths”, the assumption had 
an essential validity. Moreover, pragma- 
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tism, with its notion of a pluralistic uni- 
verse, in which the universe was not 
completely determined, lent itself to a 
faith in the genuine freedom of man's 
will. If, as monists held, all that could 
possibly happen in the future, was al- 
ready predetermined, then it would 
make no difference whether we accept- 
ed the principle of scientific mechanism 
or the religious view that evolution was 
the unfolding of an immanent spiritual 
principle. It would make no essential 
difference whether we called the prt- 
mary cause “matter” or “God”, if we 
could in neither case change the course 
of events. But if there was a possibility 
for real novelty in the universe, for 
choice from diverse possibilities of ac- 
tion, then to quote again Dewey's suc- 
cinct formulation of James’ position, 
“God then has the meaning of a power! 
concerned with the final triumph of 
ideal and spiritual values, and matter 
becomes a indifferent to the 
triumphs and defeat of these values. 


power 


And our life takes a different direction 
accordingly as we adopt one or the oth- 
er of these alternatives”. It is in this 
sense that James defended the thesis of 
the Will to Believe, or as he later said, 
he should have called it the “Right to 
Believe”. In the great issues of life, not 
susceptible of decisive evidence, men 
have a right to choose beliefs which sup- 
port their cherished ideals. We are forc- 
ed in any case to choose—to believe or 
not to believe, to act or not to act; our 
choice, our very belief is a factor in de- 
termining the future course of events. 
Indeed, in order to discover the truth 
of our belief, of our belief in freedom 
and of our belief in God, it is necessary 
first to act in accordance with our be- 
lief. 

Following the tra:i that Peirce had 
blazed, James accon:plished an historic 


advance in thought. A new conception 
enters philosophy: that truth depends 
not on precedents of the past, but on 
the possibilities of action in the future. 
Pragmatism’s central doctrine, the value 
of the consequences of belief, leads to 
taking the future into consideration, the 
future of a world which is in the pro- 
cess of becoming, a world which men 
can still influence for the better by tak- 
ing thought. The upshot of pragmatism, 
of the Jamesian as well as the Peircean 
type, is not to extol action for its own 
sake, but on the contrary, to enlarge 
upon the significance of thought for the 
direction of life. If we have ideas and 
put them into practice, we may achieve 
results that otherwise could not have 
been achieved, Thought intervenes to 
change the world; reason has creative 
power as well as comprehending func- 
tion. Pragmatism, as James has summed 
up, avoids both optimism—the belief 
that progress is inevitable—and pessim- 
ism—the view that the natural world 
cannot sustain man’s hope for the good. 
here are many possibilities: some are 
untavorable to the realization of ideals, 
but others can be utilized to advance 
men’s hopes and visions. It is within our 
power to choose and our acts are turn- 
ing places in the road of life. We shall 
not always choose wisely, but if we cher- 
ish our ideals and work for them, we 
make “salvation”, however we interpret 
it, more probable and bring it nearer. 


Ill 


Charles S. Peirce’s interest was large- 
ly logical and scientific. William James 
was the psychologist and ethical philo- 
sopher. John Dewey inherited both in- 
terests and broadened the pragmatic 
idea, applying it to the field of social 
action as well as to individual conduct. 
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His childhood experiences brought him 
closer to the interests and ways of think- 
ing of the common man. Born and 
brought up in Burlington, Vermont, his 
social background was the democratic 
life of rural New England. In marked 
contrast to Peirce and James, whose peo- 
ple belonged to the prestige groups ol 


Boston, middle- 


Dewey was definitely 
class. His father owned a grocery store, 
which in those New England days, was 
still something of a social center for the 
neighbors in town and country-side. His 
grandparents were farmers and artisans 
and memories of pioneer background 
lingered in the family tradition. As a 
boy he attended the public school along 
with children from well-to-do and poor 
homes, from old American and immt- 
grant families. In spare hours and in 
vacations he did odd jobs and helped 
on the farm of his relatives, as was the 
usual custom in the independent, self- 
respecting, but not opulent middle-class 
families of New England. 

This contact with the common life, 
rare among professional philosophers, 
left an indelible impress on Dewey's log- 
ical system, in his emphasis on the im- 
portance of the interplay of ordinary 
common sense experience with the more 
highly refined and precise knowledge of 
the scientist and philosopher. There 
was also a difference in philosophic in- 
fluences from those which had directed 
the thought of his predecessors. While 
Peirce was bred on Immanuel Kant's 
critical idealism and James affected most 
by British empiricism, Dewey in his later 
student days was attracted to neo-Kant- 
ianism through Lotze, Bradley and Bo- 
sanquet. At a critical period in his life, 
seeking unification of outlook, he turn- 
ed to the Hegelian philosophy. Hegel's 
conception left a permanent impress on 
his way of thinking, even though he 


gradually drifted away from the strict 
triadic formulation of thesis, anti-thesis 
and synthesis. 

The most important single influence 
on Dewey's mature conception came 
from James; not, interestingly enough, 
from his philosophic views or his inter- 
pretation of pragmatism, but from an 
idea that found expression in James’ re- 
Principles of Psychology 
which was written under the impact of 


volutionary 


the new dynamic biological approach. 
[he basic idea is expressed as follows: 
‘The pursuance of future ends and the 
choice of means for their attainment are 
thus the mark and criterion of the pre- 
sence of mentality in a phenomenon”. 
Here we find the germ of Dewey’s in- 
strumentalist conception namely, that 
thought in man origin.ting in biologi- 
cal adaptive behavior, has as its ultimate 
function prospective control of the con- 
ditions under which man lives. Think- 
ing, far from being anammesis—a recol- 
lection of past knowledge—is concerned 
primarily with the future. The origin of 
an idea is no authority for its worth: “It 
is the application which becomes the cri- 
terion of its value; and here we have 
the whole of pragmatism in embryo”. 
The Dewey philosophy, however, is 
not merely an extension of the pragmat- 
ic idea. It constitutes a comprehensive 
attempt to apply insights gained from 
modern experience—the development of 
scientific method, the establishment of 
democracy, the growth of industrialism 
—to the re-direction of individual con- 
duct and social life. To Dewey, philo- 
sophy, at its core, is concerned with the 
critique of values and not centrally with 
the pursuit of truth which he regards 
the essential function of science. When- 
ever it is relevant, truth is all-important 
but it represents only one consideration 
in the inclusive sphere of lifes values. 
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Scientific truth enters into the judgment 
of values but cannot of itself create 
values. As to truth, philosophy is 
a recipient, not a donor . Philosophy 
moreover has no Mosaic or Pauline au- 
thority entrusted to it, it has no private 
storehouse of knowledge or any esoteric 
method of attaining to it. It accepts its 
data from many sources, from tradition, 
literature, personal experience, as well 
as from the field of precise science. Util- 
izing the best available knowledge of its 
time, philosophy exercises the function 
of a criticism of life in the light of hu- 
man ideals. Its relation to science is 
analogous to the relation of wisdom to 
knowledge. Philosophy is thus a phase 
of culture, resembling politics, literature 
and the plastic arts in their concern 
with meaning and value. 

Philosophy, when it is genuine, Dewey 
maintains, is never isolated from so- 
cial life and political struggle. Western 
philosophy had its origin in Greece in 
a period of economic change and po- 
litical conflict—the abstract and subtle 
disquisition on Being and non-Being in 
academic halls of learning, if traced far 
enough, will be found to reflect contrast- 
ing attitudes towards social change. An 
essential function of philosophy is to 
help compose social conflicts with cen- 
tral consideration of the fundamental 
ethical values involved. More often than 
not, the traditional philosophies have 
attempted to preserve the old social or- 
der, but when it is true to its critical 
function, philosophy will endeavor to 
reconstruct tradition and to further so- 
cial progress. Rejecting the view that 
“philosophy comes too late to teach the 
world what it should be”, Dewey main- 
tains that philosophy has the function 
of changing as well as understanding the 
world. Although philosophy is concern- 
ed with economics and politics, its busi- 


ness is not with detailed programs of 
action, but with the relation of human 
values to economic and political systems. 
Philosophy helps to change the world 
by changing men’s ideas, not their ab- 
stract ideas only, but their ideals as to 
what is to be done. 

Basic to Dewey's philosophy is the 
term “experience”. Our beliefs and 
ideas, our knowledge and our concep- 
tion of truth, arise out of, and are sub- 
sequently to be related again to human 
experience. “Experience”, in this sense, 
is an all-embracing term: it includes all 
that is suffered and enjoyed in common 
life, in trivial occurrences as well as in 
the events of state; it embraces the stud- 
ies of scientists and the work of artists. 
At one end is the primary raw expert- 
ence of everyday life permeated with 
emotional reactions; at the other end 
are the refined products of experience 
as developed by men of science and by 
philosophers. Traditionally, Dewey be- 
lieves, the philosophers in the schools 
have concerned themselves too much 
with the “refined” concepts, with the 
subtle problems of logical analysis, thus 
giving to the term “experience” a pure- 
ly mental and psychological meaning. 
\t times the process of refining has gone 
so far as to thresh out all reference to 
genuine human experience, leaving only 
verbal husks. It is the essence of Dewey's 
idea that there must be a continuous In- 
terrelating of the primary experience ol 
everyday life and the “purified” abstract 
statements about experience developed 
in scientific analysis and philosophic 
discussion, the one type of experience 
being checked by the other. 

The philosophx advanced 
by Dewey, is the “method of intelll- 


gence . 


method, 
Intelligence is the union olf 
knowledge, thought, and action. The 
“method of intelligence” in life is anal- 
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ogous to the experimental method in 
science: thinking arises when a problem 
is confronted for which ready-made solu- 
tions are inadequate. Suggestions for 
solutions come to mind and these are 
first tried out imaginatively. This try- 
ne out in mind is “reflection” in the 
genuine sense. It signifies not a dreamy 
contemplation, but an active trial and 
error process in which the proposed so- 
lution is related to the probematic sit- 
uation. The final test of the hypothesis 
or proposed solution must, as in science, 
be made in action and its validity must 
be judged on the basis of the conse 
quences. Here is the pragmatic element 
the continuous interrelating of thought 
and action. An idea when genuine is 
not the image of a pre-existing reality, 
but a plan of action arising in expert- 
ence and guiding future experience. 
Knowledge, too, though a product of 
past experience has a prospective refer- 
ence to future action. Knowledge rep- 
resents answers to what were once prob- 
lems; but since situations in life change, 
there is no guarantee that solutions for- 
merly satisfactory will so remain. While 
minor modifications in the cultural 
scene need not involve reconstruction 
of knowledge and ideas, widespread 
changes in economic and political con- 
ditions, or in the intellectual and spirit- 
ual conceptions, demand new solutions. 
A developmental concept of truth re- 
sults from this analysis. Indeed, the term 
“truth” with its connotations of abso- 
lute and perfect knowledge unrelated to 
definite situations, is abandoned and for 
it Dewey, in his later writings, substi- 
tuted the idea of 


bility’ 


“warranted asserti- 
Ideas, knowledge, beliefs, are “re- 
lative’ not in the sense of being subjec- 


tive, but in the sense of being related 


to specific cultural situations, to definite 
points of reference in time and place 
as all human problems are. 

In Dewey's view, the universe and the 
life of man contain a mixture of the cer- 
tain and the uncertain, the changing and 
the stable, the good and the evil. Philo- 
sophy cannot confine its interest to the 
stable, the certain, the known and fin- 
ished good; it is concerned essentially 
with the problematic and it endeavors 
to bring order into the unordered as- 
pects of experience—to lead from uncer- 
tainties to greater certainties, to bring 
unity in what appear to be disconnect- 
ed situations. The orders, the certain- 
ties, the stabilities that philosophy 
achieves, are the products of reflective 
inquiry not the first raw material of in- 
vestigation. Moreover, as already stated, 
philosophy aims not only to make things 
clearer to the understanding; its func- 
tion includes making values of life more 
secure—‘‘so that frail goods shall be sub- 
stantiated, secure goods be extended, and 
the precarious promises of good that 
haunt experienced things be more lib- 
erally fulfilled’. Just as there is no pri- 
vate access to truth, there ts no esoteric 
path to the nature of value. Our con- 
ception of the nature of the good life— 
perhaps it would be better to say “the 
goods of life’—arises out of men’s ex- 
periences, and whatever authority any 
system of values may have results from 
the use of intelligence as it works over 
our experience. Here, too, the task of 
philosophy is never perfect or complete. 
Our view of what is good, resting as it 
does, in human experience and judg- 
ment will always need to be revised— 
“reconstructed” is the Dewey term—in 
the light of changing conditions and 
needs. 








GOD AND THE SELF 


IN JEWISH MYSTICISM 


ALEXANDER ALTMANN 


op and man’s self are essentially one 
+ —this recognition forms the peren- 
nial theme of all mysticism. It is found 
in the Indian Upanishads and Chinese 
Tao doctrine as much as in Meister Eck- 
hart, and even such a sternly monothe- 
istic faith as Islam has reached, in Suh 
mysticism, substantially the same con- 
clusion. In the mystical poetry of Rumi, 
the I and the Thou confess their one- 
ness: “With two forms and two figures 
but with one soul’.! Atman is Brahman; 
He who knoweth himself is one with 
Tao; He who withdraws into himself 
finds God in himself—the formulae vary, 
the thing remains the same. May we ex- 
pect a similar awareness of unity in a 
faith so passionately committed to the 
eternal dialogue between God and man 
as Judaism? Or does this very relation- 
ship of dialogue preclude the “supreme 
identity” of God and man? How does 
Jewish mysticism experience and con- 





1Cf. Rumi, Poet and Mystic (1207-1273). Selec- 
tions from his Writings. Translated from the 
Persian with Introduction and Notes by R. A. 


Nicholson, London, 1950. p. 35. 
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ceive the bond between God and the 
Self? The answer to this question is not 
without its complications nor can it be 
a clear-cut and uniform one. Yet a cer- 
tain bold line of development emerges 
once we focus our attention on the prob- 


lem. 


At the classical stage of Jewish mys- 
ticism, the mysticism of the Book Zohar 
which gathered into itself the Gnostic 
tradition of Jewish theosophy, man’s self 
is nowhere consciously envisaged. There 
are scattered references in the Zohar to 
the “image” of man, a kind of indi- 
vidual and highly personal soul added to 
the psychic endowment he shares with 
his fellow-beings, and it is said that it 
is this individual self of his—his “image”’ 
or “shadow” which enables him to grow 
up and “retain his form” in this world. 
There are, according to one passage in 
the Zohar, two such “shadows” of his 
Self, a smaller and a larger one, per- 
haps to be understood respectively as his 
conscious and unconscious self. But the 
theme is not elaborated, and no refer- 
ence occurs to the significance of the 
“image” as a counterpart of God. We 
only hear that it is “a form on high” 
sent down by God at the hour of con- 
ception and departing from man at the 
hour of death. But it is significant that 
this “image” is described as a “spirit com- 
pounded of male and female” and that, 
in the words of R. Eleazar, a man is 


GOD AND 


truly himself only when his two shadows, 
the larger and the smaller one, are join- 
ed together.2 Otherwise, the Zohar is 
silent on the question of Selfhood. Only 
from its mythical imagery may we in- 
fer that its author was not blind to the 
Divine nature of man’s Self. Thus we 
meet with the ancient motif of the slay- 
ing of the dragon: He who slays the 
dragon gains a high prize; the King’s 
daughter will be his wife. The dragon 
is a symbol of the small ego’s entangle- 
ment in sensual illusions. The King’s 
daughter is the “inner soul’, the great- 
er Self, the radiation of the Divine light 
within man, the heavenly archetype ol 
Israel or the Divine Man. The battle 
one has to wage in the soul is one for 
the liberation of the inner Man.* Sim- 
ilarly, an old mystical trac: quoted by 
the Yalkut Reubeni speaks of the Divine 
image of man as the “inner soul’, the 
“true man” or “Israel”. But the un 
doubted kinship between God and the 
inner man does not lead here to for- 
mulations as outspoken as those founa 
in the mystical traditions of other faiths. 

The Zohar’s real preoccupation with 
the Self as a must be 
sought in the strange and often bizarre 
doctrine of the Divine Potencies called 
Sefirot.5 Though overtly dealing with 
the transcendent realm of the Ten Di- 
vine 


Divine reality 


Manifestations and _ portraying 


them in terms of a theogonic process 
of both creation and Self-revelation, the 
organism of the Sefirot is, at the same 


time, a mirror of the human Self, ie. 





2 Cf. Zohar. Wayikra, p. 13b; 43a; 104a-b. 

3 Cf. the interpretation of this Zohar motif in 
Likkute Torah, by R. Shneur Zalman of Ladi, 
Debarim, p. 70. 

* Yalkut Reubeni, Amsterdam, 1699, p. 10a, in 
the name of Sefer Ha-Hayyim. 

5 Cf. G. G. Scholem, Major Trends of Jewish 
Mysticism, New York, 1946. pp. 211 ff. 
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of man’s psychic elements in their full 
integration. In other words, the world 
of the Ten Seftrot which the Zohar de- 
scribes must be understood as a projec- 
tion into the outer realm of the un- 
conscious archetype of Self. The mystics 
of Gerona, who precede the Zohar, open- 
ly admit that the spiritual nature of 
man is an image of the Sefirot, and even 
hint at the fact that in the Sefirot we 
meet with a psychic reality linked up 
with the “exalted potencies” which ap- 
pear in the heart of the meditating per- 
son.® But they do, of course, not realize 
the character of the Sephirot as a pro- 
jection of the Self. They stress their 
analogy to the human soul—occasionally 
even to the human body—but fail to see 
that in dealing with the Sefirotic realm 
they were dealing in fact with the Self 
and finding as it were God in the depth 
of the Self. This is nowhere more mani- 
fest than in their sustained and vigorous 
effort to promote, by human acts, the 
unification of the Sefirot, particularly of 
the uppermot Sefirah and its lower coun- 
terpart, the Shekinah. The conjunction 
of opposites or “sacred marriage”, ziw- 
wuga kadisha, which the mystic contem- 
plates and seeks to accomplish is held 
to be a happening in the Divine realm 
above man. It is seen as a mystical union 
between opposite elements in the Dt- 
vine, between God’s stern Justice and 
Loving Compassion, between Right and 
Leit, Male and Female. All fervour of 
religious devotion and mystic contem- 
plation is concentrated on this sacred 
union, yihud, in the Divine realm above. 

It has often been remarked that Jew- 
ish mysticism does not aspire towards a 
mystical union between God and the 
soul. The explanation, as far as the mys- 


6 Cf. R. Azriel’s Commentary on the Aggadot, 
(Perush Ha-Aggadot). ed. by Jesaia Tishbi, Je- 
rusalem, 1945, p. 5 and Tishbi’s note 7. 
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ticism of the Zohar is concerned, lies in 
the fact that being a projection of the 
human soul, the Sefirotic realm stands 
over and against man, and all his yearn- 
ing tor the soul’s oneness is thus reflect 
ed in a unity above. The Self cannot 
achieve a mystical union with God be- 
cause it 1S, in its entirety, projected into 
the Divine realm. This mechanism of 
projection can be shown to operate even 
in the ecstatic forms of Jewish mysti- 
cism such as we find attested in the con- 
fessions of one of the disciples of Abra- 
ham Abulafia? and in the, as yet, unpub- 
lished Fourth Chapter of R. Hayyim Vi- 
tal’s ‘““The Gates of Holiness” which con- 
tains detailed instructions for the attain- 
ment of the Holy Spirit.* The expert- 
ence there described is one of meeting 
one’s Higher Self “as if another man 
stood in front of him, waiting for you 
to speak and ready to answer” but no 
claim to mystical union is advanced, 
Again, the Self is projected and exter- 
nalized, not merged with the Divine in 
a single blissful unity. 

In yet another way, the concept olf a 
Divine Self expresses itself in the sym- 
bol of the archetypal or primordial Man, 
Adam Chis mythical 


symbol which is familiar from Iranian 


Kadmon. rather 
and Gnostic thought and plays an im- 
portant part in Islamic mysticism, held 
a great fascination for the Jewish mystics 
too. This is not the occasion to trace 
the stages of development through which 
this concept passed in the Jewish eso- 
teric tradition from Ezekiel’s vision of 
“a likeness as the appearance of a man” 
upon the Heavenly Throne down to the 





7 Cf. G. G. Scholem’s article, “Eine Kabbalistis- 
che Erklarung der Prophetie als Selbstbegeg- 
nung” in Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, ed. I. Heinemann, 
Frankfurt A.M. 1930, N.F. 38, p. 288. 


8 Mss. British Museum. 


concepts of Metatron and the Upper 
Man. Here again, it is obvious, we are 
dealing with a projection of the Self as 
the ideal, integrated, periect man in 
whom God takes His abode, and “whose 
name is like the name olf his Master’. 
[his symbol of the Self is particularly 
pronounced in Lurianic Kabbalah which 
took its rise on Palestinian soil, after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492, and ranks as the “new Kabba- 
lah”’ on account of the fresh concepts it 
introduced. All religious acts of man are 
here understood as “the adorning of the 
Upper Man’. But there also appears at 
this new stage of Jewish mysticism a 
changed awareness of Self which in spite 
of its mythical form of expression an- 
nounces the coming into being of a new 
mode of mystical experience. 

Ihe leading concept of Lurianic Kab- 
balah is the idea of God's retreat into 
Himself prior to, and as a pre-condition 
olf, His act or creation. Prof. Scholem has 
interpreted it psychologically as reflect- 
ing the Jewish experience of exile but 
it would seem more natural to see in 
it, frst and foremost, a symbol of what 
Rudolf Otto has termed the “mysticism 
of withdrawal into oneself’—Mystik der 
Selbstversenkung—as distinct from the 
“mysticism of unitary vision”—Mystik 
der Einheitsschau.? The Zohar represents 
a mysticism of unitary vision, Lurianic 
Kabbalah one of searching for the Self 
along the path of retreat, of turning in- 
ward, tstmtsum as the Hebrew term runs. 
The experience of exile may have oc- 
casioned this new orientation after the 
Golden Age of Spanish Jewry had come 
to an abrupt and tragic close. But the 
idea of tstmtsum is intrinsically more 
than a symbol of exile. It is a symbol 
of the mystic’s turning inward. The Self 





9Cf. R. Otto, West-Ostliche Mystik, 1929. 
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which appears on the horizon is not yet 
the mythical plane of projection. But 
consciously grasped, it still remains on 
the mythical plane of projection. But an 
important change has occurred: The In- 
finite (En-Sof) which in the older Kab- 
balah was inaccessible to thought, com- 
pletely unrevealed, and unapproachable 
even in mystical prayer—like a phantom 
ocean on a far-away planet—now moves 
into action. The unconscious, we might 
say in Jungian terms, stirs into con- 
sciousness. The impersonal Godhead 
called En-Sof, the Infinite, becomes re- 
lated to the theogonic process aud 
achieves personality. The hidden God, 
to use Prof. Scholem’s phrase, “becomes 
the God of religion’, and “the whole 
attempt of Lurianic Kabbalism to de- 
scribe the theogonic process in God in 
terms of human existence represents an 
effort to arrive at a new conception of 
personal God” .? In all this mythical 
portrayal of God a deeper awareness of 
Self seems to be heralded. It reaches its 
consummation in the popular mystical 
movement known as Hasidism. 

In eighteenth century Hasidism a de- 
cidedly new outlook prevails. The mys- 
tical themes of Kabbalah are transpos- 
ed into a new key, that of self-knowl- 
edge, of a religious psychology not for 
psychology’s sake, but with the aim of 
healing, of liberating the Self from the 
fetters of the ego and linking it with 
God. This is now a possible preoccupa- 
tion because the great Hasidic mystics 
are no longer under the spell of pro- 
jections; they no longer look upon the 
Sefirot as a realm entirely external, al- 
beit mirroring the soul. They understand 
that the sacred marriage is primarily a 
symbol of the merging of the conscious 
and unconscious, a process of integra- 
tion. This is how the Great Maggid of 


10 


f.. G. G. Scholem, Major Trends etc. p. 269. 


— 


Meseritz describes the union of the two 
Upper Sefirot of Wisdom and Under- 
standing, and, long before modern depth 
psychology, he even introduces the con- 
cept and term of the “unconscious’— 
kadmut ha-sekhel—into the discussion," 
This does not mean that all mythical 
thinking is thrown overboard. It largely 
persists but has lost its exclusive exter- 
nality, and assumes more or less the na- 
ture of a symbolic expression of psychic 
reality. Thus R. Shneur Zalman of Ladi 
sees in the ancient archetype of the four 

res on the Heavenly Throne a sym- 
bol of the human Self.!? This withdraw- 
al of unconscious projections leads to 
a new sense of inner freedom and grace 
of spirit. Hasidism is justly renowned 
for having done away with excessive self- 
denial, fear-ridden repression, sadness 
and dread of demons. It could achieve 
this transformation because it found God 
no longer on the screen of external real- 
ity alone but first and foremost in the 
mystery of the human heart, in the Self 
of man. It did not promise easy victories 
but demanded, as all great mystics did, 
the complete surrender of the Self to 
God, It was aware of the need to en- 
gage in 


continuous with the 


foolish heart, to transform our being, to 


wartare 


change from mere into 


‘form’ .13 Nowhere is the redeeming vir- 


“matter” 


tue of humility more earnestly stressed 
than in Hasidism. Pride is considered 
the “root of all sin” for it is the dead- 





11 Cf. G. Scholem’s article in the Samuel Hugo 
Bergmann Festschrift, Jerusalem, 1943, and Sieg- 
mund Hurwitz, “Archetypische Motive in der 
Chassidischen Mystik” in “Studien aus dem C. 
G. Jung-Institut”, Vol. III, Zeitlose Dokumente 
der Seele, Rascher Verlag, Zurich. 

12 Likkute Torah by R. Shneur Zalman of Ladi, 
Debarim, p. 68. 

13 This theme is recurrent in the work Toldot 


Ya‘akob Yosef by R. Jacob Joseph Ha-Kohen 
of Polonnoje. 
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liest and most obstinate of illusions, and 
it is only when we have sacrificed our 
illusions that we can worship the true 
God.'* But finding God and worship- 
ping Him is but another way of say- 
ing that we have found our Sell. For 
every act of submission to God unifies 
our being, and means a birth, as R. 
Nahman of Braslav tells us.*° Thus man 
is spiritually reborn in God, and Cod 
is, as it were, reborn in man. 

Finally, great stress is laid in Hasidism 
on what Freud has termed the “sublima- 
tion” of lower nature. How shall a man 
meet the challenge of evil? Already in 
the early Kabbalah it is said that in 
the unity of the Sefirot no evil can 
arise. For evil is nothing but the “left 
side” of the Sefirotic Tree cut off from 
the rest. Only in its separation does the 
‘left side” become the “other side’, an 
abode of demoniac potencies. In a preg- 
nant and highly illuminating phrase, 
Gikatilla 
“forces outside”, unadmitted, ‘beyond 


Joseph defines evil as the 
the curtain” as it were.’® The phrase re- 
calls Jung’s archetype of the “Shadow”, 
the unintegrated, dark, undeveloped side 
of man. Hasidism elaborates this there 
in a more practical sense. One of the 
characteristic Baal 


most concepts ot 





14 Cf. Likkute Muharan by R. Nahman of Bra- 
slav, Apatow, p. 38a. 

15 Cf. Likkute Muharan Tinyana, Opatow, p. 
8b. 

16 Cf. Scholem’s quotation from Gikatilla’s un- 
published treatise on the Mystery of the Ser- 
pent in Major Trends etc. p. 405. note 113. 


Shemtob, the founder of Hasidism, is 
that of elevating and transforming evil 
impulses and thoughts by their admis- 
sions into consciousness even, and par- 
ticularly so, at times of prayer.’? A re- 
current motif in Hasidic writings is that 
of “changing evil into good”, a func- 
tion specifically reserved for the mystic 
teacher, the Zaddik whose spiritual in- 
sight discovers the Divine spark even in 
the most depraved and disgraced of crea- 
tures. There is evil in this world but it 
is necessary “‘to find the root of love in 
evil so as to sweeten evil and turn it 
into love’.'® Of every man the words 
may be said which Jacob spoke after his 
dream: “Surely, the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew it not’.’® In Hasidism, mys- 
tical teaching thus becomes a road to 
salvation, an art of spiritual healing, a 
saint's psychology. God and the Self are 
no longer separated nor are they merg- 
ed into a unity of complete identifica- 
tion. God is in the Self but the Self is 
not God. The Self is transparently 
grounded in the greater and all-encom- 
passing reality of God, both lost and 
preserved in Him. 





17 Cf. Joseph Weiss’ penetrating analysis in his 


article on “The Beginnings of the Hasidic Way” 


in Zion. Vol. XVI, Jerusalem, pp. 88 ff 
\8 Toldot Ya‘akob Yosef. 


19 ‘This interpretation of the Genesis passage 


can be found in the book Meshibat Nefesh 


(“Restorer of the Soul’), Jerusalem, 1941, p 
66 a collection of meditations by R. Nahman 
of Braslav on man’s power to raise himself 


from despair. 


ALTNEULAND 


ALFRED WERNER 


n 1910 the Hebrew philosopher, Dr. 
Jacob Klatzkin, invited Ahad Ha’am 
to contribute to a planned volume on 
Herzl. Ahad Ha’am refused the invita- 
tion. His explanation was as follows: 
“I do not wish to conceal from you 
the fact that I do not agree with your 
plan as such. After Herzl's death | wrote 
a few words about him—in the introduc- 
tion to the third volume of Al the Part- 
ing of the Ways—expressing my hope 
that, in the future, Herzl would become 
a beautiful Ageadah which might con- 
tribute towards the strengthening of our 
national ideal perhaps even more efh- 
ciently than Herzl was able to do in 
his lifetime. Regrettably, this hope ol 
mine has not yet entirely come true. But 
one can see that this process is making 
headway gradually. Therefore, I believe 
that your Memorial which will try, as 
I gather from your words, to present 
Herzl. the man of ‘flesh and blood’, as 
he lived as a real being, would do only 
harm to the texture of the mythical por- 
trait that I consider more valuable for 
the future’. 
ee 
In the summer of 1954, fifty years will have 


elapsed since the passing of Herzl. The present 
essay seeks to sift the permanent from the mere- 
ly timely in Herzl’s conception of the new soci- 
ety that Zionism was to achieve. Here and there 
dream and reality have coincided, but more 
often than not, reality has run its own course. 
Roth instances are instructive. Alfred Werner 
has previously been represented in the pages 
of Judaism, most recently by his essay, “In De- 
fense of German Jewry”, in the July, 1953 issue 


of our publication. 


Ahad Ha’am’s dream has come true 
fifty years after Herzl’s death. Except for 
a small and rapidly decreasing number 
of old men and women who, in their 
youth, were enchanted when hearing 
Herzl address the Zionist Congresses, and 
an even smaller number who were priv- 
ileged to work with him for the salva- 
tion of Zion, the vast majority of the 
Jewish people think of him more or less 
in the same manner as they think of 
Moses, Yohanan ben Zakkai, Bar Koch- 
bah, Reubeni, or the Baal Shem Tov. 
Ihe late Dr. Abraham Koralnik wrote 
a fantasy, in which he tells of a Pales- 
tinian poet in the 2Ist century writing 
an essay, “Herzl as a Myth”, proving 
that Herzl never existed as a real per- 
sonality, but was the dramatization of 
a historical process that had taken place 
in Jewry. 

In fact, there exists a healthy ten- 


dency among those who esteem Herzl 
as a man, who, more than anyone else, 
paved the way for the 20th century Re- 
public of Israel, to re-evaluate his po- 
litical philosophy in the terms of our 
time. There is much in Herzl that be- 
longs to the ages, but equally much that 
is no longer valid. While his creed is 
to be found in all his countless verbal 
effusions: 


poems, short stories, essays, 


plays, public speeches, and private 


diaries and letters—his main works, 
translated into a dozen languages, and 
still available everywhere, are his man- 
ifesto, The Jewish State, and his fic- 


tionalized version of it, Old-Newland. 
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How did the two books stand the test 
of time? 

Herzl’s Der Judenstaat, Versuch einer 
modernen Loesung der Judenfrage saw 
the light on February 14, 1896, when 
it appeared under the imprint of Max 
Breitenstein, bookseller and publisher 
of Vienna, in an edition of 3,000 copies. 

One of the most persistent fallacies 
concerning The Jewish State still to be 
found in handbooks and encyclopedias 
is the assertion that Herzl was strongly 
influenced by Theodor Hertzka’s uto- 
pian novels and that he incorporated in 
his Judenstaat a number of Hertzka’s 
social ideas. Hertzka, too, was a Buda- 
pest-born Jew. An economist and an edi- 
tor of the Neue Freie Presse, he was 
some fifteen years older than Herzl. The 
“Austrian Bellamy”, he conceived a plan, 
which he claimed would usher in an 
era of perfect happiness for all man- 
kind, yet kept “to the firm ground of 
soberest reality”. In Freiland (1890), a 
fantastic novel based on scientific pre- 
mises, he described a model colony, sit- 
uated in East Africa. Every inhabitant 
of Freiland has “an equal and inalien- 
able claim upon the whole of the land”; 
the process of production is entrusted 
to “Free Associations”, financed by the 
state. Freiland caused a great stir in Aus- 
tria and Germany; nearly one-thousand 
local Freiland-societies were organized to 
provide the means and start the suggest- 
ed colony. 


In his preface to The Jewish State 
Herzl warned that his plan must not 
be confused with the Freiland scheme 
which, in his opinion, was a “joke”. 
Freiland, he asserted was “a complicated 
piece of mechanism with numerous cog- 
ged wheels catching into each other; but 
there is nothing to prove that they can 
motion”, 


be set in Herzl's prediction 


came true: The Freiland colony in East 
Africa had to dissolve after a short exist- 
ence. Why? Because its spiritual father 
did not reckon with the shortcomings 
of man. In his novel all the people are 
cultured individuals, faithful husbands 
and wives, law-abiding, sober and most 
obliging citizens, with no problems ex- 
cept the one of adjusting the supply of 
commodities to the demand. The real- 
ity turned out to be disappointing. 

Herzl did not think in terms of an 
idolized homo sapiens but of the aver- 
age Jew, wise and foolish, whom he had 
met in the street. Moreover, there was 
a “propelling force” behind his plan: 
“The misery of the Jews”. Herzl and 
Hertzka reversed their roles: the scien- 
tist became an enthusiastic poet, the lit- 
terateur an utterly sober realist. It is 
known that Herzl worked feverishly on 
his manuscript, relieving himself, so to 
speak, of all the apprehensions and hopes 
accumulated in a stormy year. “I do not 
remember ever having written anything 
in such an exalted mind as this book”, 
he stated, years later. “Heine says that 
he heard the pinions of an eagle flutter- 
ing over his head when he wrote cer- 
tain verses. I also felt that I heard a 
similar rustling over my head when I 
wrote this book. I worked at it daily 
until I was quite exhausted I wrote 
walking, standing, lying, in the street, 
at meals, at night, when it drove me 
out of sleep”. 


It was Herzl’s greatness that he could 
conceal the fact that his pamphlet was 
written with his life-blood. His formula- 
tions are as concise as some of those to 
be found in the Communist Mantfesto 
by Marx and Engels or The Iron Law of 
Wages by Lassalle: ‘““The Jewish question 
exists wherever Jews live in perceptible 


numbers. Where it does not exist, it is 
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carried by Jews in the course of their 
migrations. We naturally move to those 
places where we are not persecuted, and 
where our presence produces persecu- 
tion”. 

The solution of the problem which 
he proposed was grandiose and unex- 
pected, though strictly in keeping with 
reality. It was as bold to visualize, in 
1896, the establishment of an independ- 
ent Jewish state, as it had been—in the 
case of Marx and Engels—to prophesy 
the victory of the proletarian class over 
the powerful bourgeois society. There 
are sections in The Jewish State the im- 
plications of which are still most valid, 
and others which will still be bound to 
arouse controversy after the passage of 
five decades. Remember forsinstance the 
famous statement: “I consider the Jew- 
ish question to be neither social nor re- 
ligious, even though it takes on these 
and other colorations. It is a national 
question, and in order to solve it we 
must, before everything else, transform 
it into a political world question, to be 
answered in the council of the civilized 
peoples”. 

On the other hand, there are points 
in the book with which the overwhelm- 
ing majority of modern Zionists cannot 
agree, with all due respect to the author, 
These differences are largely caused by 
the limitations of his background, that 
of a thoroughly assimilated, pampered 
member of Vienna’s Jewish bourgeois 
circles. His opponents within the Zion- 
ist camp often charged that the only 
Starting point in The Jewish State is 
Jewish distress calling for relief, but 
never—as in the case of Moses Hess— 
the problem of preserving and regener- 
ating the unique values of Judaism. It 
has been remarked, sarcastically, that in 
the book Herzl twice sighed “If they 


would leave us alone!” meaning that, 
in his subconcious mind, he was ready 
for a compromise, willing to solve the 


Jewish problem by full-fledged assimila- 


tion—even after the experiences of the 
Dreyfus case. Those aware of the intrin- 
sic values of Jewish nationhood neces- 
sarily object to his statement that we 
Jews are a nation merely “because the 
enemy makes us one, against our own 
will”, 

Just as the Herzl of that stage lacked 
an adequate conception of what Juda- 
ism actually means, he had fallen a vic- 
tim to anti-Semitic propaganda to such 
an extent that he granted anti-Semitism 
a certain degree of justifiability and re- 
spectability. “I believe that I understand 
anti-Semitism”, he declared, sell-assured- 
ly I consider it from a Jewish stand- 
point, yet without fear or hatred”. He 
failed to notice that the anti-Semitic 
leaders of his era had transformed ordi- 
nary Judaeophobia into a detestable 
Machiavellian means of securing power 
on a nationwide and later world-scale. 
He thought he could reckon with anti- 
Semitism like the experienced captain 
of a sailing ship, who makes use even 
of an adverse wind to sail in whatever 
direction he desires. Owing to this mis- 
conception of anti-Semitism he thought 
he could make a deal with the Russian 
arch-Jewbaiter, Count Plehve, and he 
was in correspondence with a leading 
Hungarian anti-Semite. Herzl did not 
fully realize that anti-Semitims can- 
not be granted even the flimsy excuse of 
“pretended self-defense”. 


In the last analysis, he was no firm 
believer in genuine democracy. In fact, 
speaking of the Constitution of the fu- 
ture Jewish state, he declared emphat- 
ically, that he was a “staunch supporter 
of monarchical institutions”. He went 
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on to say: “A democracy without a sov- 
ereign’s useful counterpoise is extreme 
in appreciation and condemnation, tends 
to idle discussion in Parliaments, and 
produces that objectionable class of men 
—professional politicians”. Remember- 
ing certain unpleasant scenes he had 
witnessed in the parliaments of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the 
French Republic, he erroneously iden- 
tified the abuses of democracy with dem- 
itself. He “Politics 
must take shape in the upper strata and 


ocracy continued: 


work downwards I incline to an aris- 
tocratik republic Many of the insti- 


tutions of Venice pass through my 


mind Our people, who are receiving 
the new country from the Society! will 
also thankfully accept the new constitu- 
tion it offers them. Should any opposi- 
tion manifest itself, the Society will sup- 
press it (sic!). The Society cannot per- 
mit the exercise of its functions to be 
interpreted by short-sighted or ill-dis- 
posed individuals”. 

During his life-time, Zionists who 
otherwise highly respected the integrity 
of Herzl’s character, complained about 
his autocratic spirit that frowned at any 
opposition. In particular, Herzl was al- 
lergic to socialism. True, he wanted the 
worker to be happy in the Jewish state, 
for instance, to reduce his working-day 
to one of seven hours, but the social 
legislation he proposed did not go much 
beyond that embodied in Emperor Wil- 
liam II’s message of November 17, 1881, 
which was Bismarck’s work, recommend- 
ing legislation for social insurance, sick- 
ness insurance, and so forth. In a Bis- 
marckian spirit, Herzl proposed that 
these privileges be granted to the work- 


1 The Society of Jews which, according to his 
blueprint, was to do “the preparatory work in 


the domains of science and politics’.—A. W. 


ers; they were not to be achieved by 
If, in 
other words, Herzl wisely refrained from 
Utopian schemes like those of Freiland, 
he made the equally deplorable mistake 
of setting up his Jewish State on the 
foundations of 


the united workers themselves! 


anarchic capitalism. 
Herzl was, of course, aware of the cap- 
italist society’s shortcomings. But he ob- 
viously believed that they could be elim- 
inated through the progress of technol- 
ogy with its remarkable labor-saving de- 
vices. To Herzl, as to old Francis Bacon, 
author of The New Atlantis, science 
constituted the key to happiness! 
“Old-Newland”, 


two years 


1902, 


death, 


published in 
before the author's 
shows the final development of Herzl’s 
political thought. It is quite obvious 
that in the six years of hectic political 
activity Herzl matured to such a degree 


as to repudiate, impli itly, much of what 
he had 
Jewish 


throned technology as the key to hap- 


believed when he wrote The 


State. Psychology has now de- 


piness. There is greater emphasis upon 
democracy, more of mild humanism and 
than in the earlier work 
which is, after all, a Kampfschrift, born 


out of despair. 


universalism 


Once again there are references to 
Hertzka's Fre:land and the works of oth- 
er contemporary Utopian writers. 

In Old-Newland Herzl lets David Litt- 
wak explain why such noble schemes as 
put forth by most of these Utopian 
writers lacked the chance of being prac- 
ticed successfully. These dreamers—he 


referred particularly to Bellamy and 


Hertzka—“believed that the most im- 
portant factor in creating a new order 
of things was machinery, Machinery was 
their sine qua non. But that is not cor- 
rect’. Herzl, who knew thousands of 


people and was aware of man’s weak- 
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ness as well as his ability to do good and 
great things under wise guidance, was 
not a “Utopian” in the narrow sense of 
the word, “one who advocates imprac- 
ticable reforms or who expects an im- 
possible state of perfection in society,” 
according to the dictionary’s definition, 
because he did not fail “to recognize de- 
fects in human nature”. 


But he was not defeatist either. He 
knew that under certain circumstances 
man is able to suppress his egotism and 
to cooperate with his neighbor for the 
benefit of all. These circumstances pre- 
vailed in the case of the Jews whom fate 
had confronted with the alternative: 
against the foe, or 
death. “From the terrible pressure to 
which we were subjected on all sides, 
from poverty and persecution” the Jews 
derived the power enabling them to 


common defense 


build a community su: generis, sounder 
and more ethical than the old states. 

Still, Herzl’s soberness and matter-of- 
fact spirit prevented him from painting 
a cloudland, filled saints. “We 
made the New Soc iety not because we 
were better than others”, David cautions 
his guests, “but simply because we were 
ordinary men with the ordinary human 
needs for air and light, health and hon- 
or, for the right to acquire property and 
security of possession”. 


with 


The fact that Herzl, so far, has been 
the only social prophet whose predic- 
tions have come true, at least partly— 
has never been duly stressed. Whenever 
credit was given to his visionary power, 
he used to be praised on account of his 
forecasts in the realm of technical prog- 
ress rather than for his prognosis of a 
new form of society which, though slow- 
ly and with hindrances, is bound to de- 
velop in Palestine. True, he predicted 
that Haifa would be chosen the chief 


port of Palestine; he visualized the es- 
tablishment of a perfect communications 
system in a country that, in 1902, had 
no railways worth mentioning. He stress- 
ed the importance that the citrus and 
chemical industries would have for fu- 
ture generations, foresaw the exploita- 
tion of the mineral salts of the Dead Sea, 
Rutenberg’s Palestine Electric Company, 
and Hadassah’s heroic fight against tra- 
choma, the scourge of the Near East. 
But Herzl was more than a Jules 
Verne, and his novel’s purpose was to 
show the world “how much justice, 
goodness and beauty can be created on 
earth if only there is a decent will to 
do it’. Or, as the non-Jew Kingscourt, 
one of the leading figures of the story, 
predicts: “With the ideas, knowledge, 
and methods that today, December the 
Sist, 1902, are at the disposal of man- 
kind, it could remedy its situation it- 
self. One doesn't need a_ philosopher's 
stone or a dirigible airship. All that is 
necessary to make a better world is al- 
ready at hand. And do you realize, my 
friend, who could show the way? Youl 
The Jews! Precisely because everything 
is going badly with you. You have noth- 
ing to lose. You could create an experi- 
mental society for mankind—over there 
in Palestine, on the old soil, you could 
create a new community—Alineuland”. 
Kingscourt and his Jewish traveling 
companion pass two decades in cheer- 
ful isolation from mankind. In 1923, 
when they visit Palestine again, they can 
hardly believe their senses—they are con- 
fronted with a new kind of society. Sig- 
nificantly enough, Herzl avoids calling 
it a “state’’, so that it may not be con- 
founded with the existing institutions 
of mankind. It is called The New So- 
ciety, and has little in common with the 


historical states which exercised coercive 
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powers over every inhabitant, collected 
tributes, waged wars and extended the 
areas from which tribute could be col- 
lected. In fact, the New Society is differ- 
ent from any institution which was ever 
formed to unite men. 

It is an entirely new form of organ- 
ization, adapted to the modern condi- 
tions of technology and culture. It is a 
community founded upon the free will 
of all who wish to cooperate, the middle 
road between individualism and collec- 
tivism, which makes possible a just, econ- 
omic order without any more restriction 
of the liberty of the individual than is 
absolutely necessary. Private property 
and money are not abolished, but these 
institutions are cleansed of any obnox- 
ious elements they may have. 

While there is no military service (the 
youth is trained by means olf games and 
sports instead), every member of the 
New Society devotes two years of his life 
to public service, generally from the age 
of eighteen to twenty: 

“The men in the employ of the New 
Society worked only seven hours a day, 
but they concentrated all their strength 
into those seven hours. They laid roads, 
dug canals, built houses, cleared stones 
from the fields that were to be plowed 
with electric plows, planted trees. Each 
man knew that he was working for all 
his comrades, and that all were working 
for him. They went out singing to their 
work in the morning, and returned sing- 
ing at night. Our work was like a sud- 
den burst of spring, when bare trees 
turn green over night. And every day 
increased our momentum”. 

The same rights are afforded to wom- 
en as to men. Everyone has the right as 
well as the duty to work. All members 
of the New Society are insured against 
accident, sickness, old age and death. 


Education in the schools up to Zion Uni- 
versity is free. Punishment of criminals 
is replaced by re-education. All land is 
public property and leased only for per- 
iods of fifty years. 

Tolerance is the society's basic prin- 
ciple. There are no race laws. No hos- 
tility exists between Jews and Arabs. 
Foreigners are respected and enjoy the 
same protection as citizens. Every creed 
is granted the same freedom of worship. 
Typical of this spirit is the celebration 
of the Passover festival held at the home 
of David Littwak’s parents; among the 
guests gathered around the table are a 
Catholic priest, a Russian Pope, a Prot- 
estant minister, and a Turkish Pasha, 
who partake with the Jews of the Mat- 
zo, the Maror and the Haroseth. 

It is fairly easy to point to one or an- 
other detail of this social program and 
to declare that this or that idea was bor- 
rowed from the works of Franz Oppen- 
heimer, Theodore Hertzka or other con- 
temporary writers. But systems do not 
necessarily emerge from one brain alone, 
as Minerva sprang, fully armed, out of 
Jupiter's brain. All so-called “Utopian” 
writings have a common _ predecessor, 
Plato’s “Republic”, and even the New 
Deal is unthinkable without the social 
legislation of Leviticus and Deuterono- 
my. 

Nor is it Herzl’s fault that, from the 
ethical-social viewpoint, present-day Is- 
rael still lags far behind the New So- 
ciety, even thirty years after the time- 
limit set by the novel, though in tech- 
nology and agriculture the Jewish part 
of Palestine is already the foremost 
country in all of Western Asia. It sim- 
ply takes a much longer time than he 
believed to turn people who have grown 
up in the prejudices and misconceptions 
of the old civilization into ideal citizens 
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of the new one. Nevertheless, in many 
instances the Yishuv does live up to 
Herzl’s boldest expectations. 

To give full credit to the boldness of 
Herzl’s visionary power one must bear 
in mind that fifty years ago Palestine 
was one of the most backward parts of 
the Turkish Empire, with only a few 
thousand Jews engaged in agriculture, 
in less than thirty colonies. At any rate, 
the comments aroused by the book were 
unfavorable, in general. Significant is 
the review written for the Menorah 
monthly by its editor-in-chief, Moritz El- 
linger (“Zionism in the Light of Bel- 
lamy”, March, 1903). “The formation 
of an independent or even quasi-inde- 
pendent (Jewish) state will remain a 
dream...” he declared. “If any book is 
calculated to open the eyes of the Zion- 
ists to the Utopia they indulge in, it is 
Theodore Herzl’s Alineuland. Its very 
charm is an antidote to sober Zionism”. 

While Ellinger chiefly ridiculed Herzl’s 
optimism regarding social progress, 
Ahad Ha-am, with more justification, 
charged Herzl with having failed to em- 
phasize sufficiently the role played by 
the Hebrew language and Jewish liter- 
ature and art in the New Jewish Society. 
But the great Hebrew writer overstep- 
ped himself by declaring sneeringly that 
he could well imagine ‘a Negro move- 


ment, with the Zionist leader at its head, 
writing another Altneuland which em- 
bodies the ideals of the Negroes after 
twenty years’, and ironically asking, 
“wherein the Negro Altneuland is to 
be distinguished from the Zionist Alt- 
neuland”. 

Quite contrary to Ahad Ha-am’s opin- 
ion, it was the peculiar greatness of Herzl 
that, taking as his point of departure 
the Jewish question, he conceived a new 
kind of society, acceptable in its essence 
to all members of the human family. Un- 
Ahad Ha’am was praising 
Herzl when he declared that “the author 


wittingly, 


would have to make very few changes 
in the book” if it were to serve as a text- 
book for prospective Bulgarian or Siam- 
ese state-reformers. Herzl’s New Society 
is indeed the very opposite of the late 
Hitler’s New Order, if one bears in mind 
the creed of the men of Neudorf, the 
model Palestinian village of Herzl’s 
dreams: “It would be immoral if we re- 
jected a single creature, whatever his 
origin, whatever his race or faith, who 
wished to participate in our conquest 
Our password must be: “Man, you are 
my brother!’ There is nothing one has 
to add to these words, written fifty-odd 
years ago, in a world that seems to us 
idyllic compared to our world that pro- 
duced Auschwitz and Maidanek! 








EAST EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS 
AND JEWISH SECULARISM 
IN AMERICA — 1882-1915 


HERBERT PARZEN 


He American Jewish community ts 

largely the creation of East-Europe- 
an immigrants and their descendents. 
This marked circumstance is not only 
due to their preponderant numbers, but 
also to the intellectual stature of their 
spokesmen and leaders. ‘These actually 
transformed to their design the princi- 
pal institutions established by the pre- 
ceeding settlers, and shaped every con- 
temporaneous sphere of Jewish exist- 
ence. In fact, to their work is clearly 
traceable the secular trends in American 
Jewish life. 

Due to some psychological block it 
has become customary in certain Jewish 
circles to excuse the immigrant popula- 
tion for their indifference to and repu- 
diation of the Jewish Tradition, as con- 
ceived and practiced in their homelands, 
and the simultaneous spread of secular- 
ism here, and ascribe responsibility and 
blame for these phenomena to the Amer- 
ican environment. This naive and wide- 
spread assumption—and it prevails in 
circles that should know better—sup- 
poses that somehow American civiliza- 
tion robbed the newcomers of their will 
_ 
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and conviction to pursue the tradition- 
al life patterns that they reputedly so 
loved and respected in their old abodes. 
Only sentimental purblindness can ac- 
count for the belief that these modern 
social processes are uniquely American 
and inoperative elsewhere. 

Certainly this is a myth, a fable. As- 
similation and secularization have oper- 
ated in every modern centre of Jewish 
life including Israel. Wherever modern 
science and learning, with their emphasis 
on reason, research and evolution and 
de-emphasis of faith, of the supernatural 
and of other-worldliness, have broken 
through the barriers around traditional 
life, the Jewish tradition, as all tradi- 
tional institu- 
tions, faced the alternative: fossilization 
or decay even unto death, or substantive 
change in interpretation or reconstruc- 
tion. Even life in the ghettos of Eastern 
Europe was confronted more and more 
with these competitive modern forces. 


And as their influence took root and 


weltanschaungen and 


grew the inevitable consequences ensued. 

Nor is this an altogether novel ex- 
perience peculiar to modern times. The 
Diaspora, in its various centres from the 
Babylonian exile onward, always had to 
compete with rival civilizations for sur- 
vival provided the competitor was preg- 


nant with ideas and ideals that appeal- 
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ed to the mind and imagination. Even 
Israel of old did not, and could not if 
it would, exclude foreign cultures, Jews 
as a cultivated people could not live in 
isolation. 

Historically, Jewish communities set 
clear limitations to competing cultures: 
they had to depend on intrinsic merit 
for the diffusion ol ideas. And 
they could not swamp or uproot the core 


their 


of the Jewish civilization, that is, they 
had to be congenial, not inimical, to 
Judaism. 

Until the modern age these limita- 
tions were quite easily and effectively 
enforced because the competing cultures 
were saliently subscriptive and compat- 
ible. For whether Christian or Mos- 
lem, and to a lesser extent pagan, they 
were fundamentally religious and an- 
chored to traditions. Their learning and 
their systems of thought were religion’s 
handmaidens. Their differences were dis- 
tinctly differences in emphases and his- 
torical circumstances. Religious faith 
was their common sovereign. 

In modern society, however, slowly 
gaining in momentum from the Renais- 
sance onward, the newly emerging ideol- 
ogies have been humanistic and anti-tra- 
ditional, irreligious and anti-religious, 
at best, non-religious. Consequently, the 
historical limitations were no longer ac- 
knowledged or held relevant by Jews 
eager for the new learning. Since the 
Emancipation epoch, therefore, Jews 
were confronted with fundamentally dif- 
ferent and difficult problems that re- 
quired radical solutions. The various 
approaches to these solutions determine, 
in fact, the ideologies of contemporary 
Jewish life. And secular humanism is 
one of the proposed substantive solu- 
tions in the mediation between Judaism 
and modern thought. Accordingly, the 
American environment can hardly be 


singled out as responsible for the pre- 
vailing trends towards the secularization 
of Jewish life. For the same secular tend- 
encies have been at work in all lands 
under the influence of western culture; 
they are not, therefore, the exclusive 
characteristics of American civilization. 
Hence, it cannot be charged with this 
responsibility; and the causes for the 
secular tendencies must be sought else- 
where. 

Actually Jewish secularism was an im- 
port to this country by East-European 
immigrants. When they began their set- 
tlements, in the last years of the last cen- 
tury, the existent Jewish community was, 
in the main, religious in ideology and 
structure. The older settlers, consider- 
ably conversant with Western culture, 
participated in American affairs and had 
fairly adjusted to American folkways and 
cultural patterns. They were satisfied 
with a minimal program for Jewish liv- 
ing largely limited to the Synagogue. 
here was assimilation in this selective 
sense, and there was studied personal as- 
similation amounting to surrender to 
the dominant environment by severing 
the ties with the Synagogue, but secular- 
ism, the conscious organization of Jew- 
ish life on non-religious philosophies, 
was non-existent. Parenthetically, the 
American tradition, though forced to 
separate church and state, due to the 
fact that it was born and nurtured amidst 
multifarious denominations, neverthe- 
less, retained its reverential respect for 
religion despite the intellectual currents 
that sought to swamp it; consequently, 
it contributed no little to the organiza- 
tional arrangement of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

A glance at some aspects of that com- 
munity will prove instructive, At that 


time Reform Judaism was the regnant 
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theology in the country. Its adherents 
advocated selective assimilation. They 
were organized in a religious associa- 
tion; their religion, interpreted in con- 
ventional and denominational terms, ex- 
pressed their sole Jewish loyalty. The 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions was the outstanding representa- 
tive body that also “defended” the in- 
terests of Jewry here and abroad. It was 
the successor to the Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites, exclusively com- 
posed of delegates from congregations, 
that for years was the sole representa- 
tive organ of the existing community 
vis-a-vis America and the world. The 
dominant leadership in both organiza- 
tions was in the hands of contemporary 
rabbis. 

An auxiliary force in the community 
was Sephardic Judaism. Its followers, 
though “orthodox” in belief, also accept- 
ed selective assimilation and shared ful- 
ly in American life. Because of their 
long history and tradition in the coun- 
try they constituted a sort of social aris- 
tocracy; therefore, their voice was in- 
fluential in communal councils far be- 
yond their numbers. Their quarrels with 
Reform were doctrinal, abetted no little 
by snobbishness. 

The adoption of the Pittsburgh Plat- 
form by the Reform group, in 1885, re- 
sulted in a definitive cleavage which 
‘eventuated in the formation of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary Association, 
the sponsor of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Its control was 
vested in the two Sephardic congrega- 
tions in Philadelphia and New York 
and, to a lesser degree, in several Ash- 
kenazic synagogues whose spiritual lead- 
ers, though not “orthodox”, disagreed 
with one or another plank in the Pitts- 
burg Platform and were at odds with 
some of the Reform personalities. 
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Even B'nai B'rith was not a secular 
fraternity. It was primarily initiated to 
provide a congenial meeting-ground for 
men of different religious and non-reli- 
gious convictions, banning consequent- 
ly doctrinal and dogmatic discussions. 
It was nonetheless based on the teach- 
ings of Judaism as contemporaneous rit- 
uals testify. Its sponsorship of philan- 
thropies stemmed from ‘the moral and 
benevolent precepts of Judaism” in the 
hope of bringing “union and harmony” 
among Jews. 

Moreover, the Jewish press, whether 
English or German, was almost totally 
religious. Every periodical was edited if 
not published by a prominent rabbi in 
order to participate in the current theo- 
logical disputes and to propagate his re- 
ligious doctrines, As the occasion arose 
the papers necessarily fought anti-Semi- 
tism and defended Jewish honor and 
dignity. But their editorial policies were 
religiously or theologically motivated. 

Thus the community recognized, ap- 
that the 
American civilizational climate respects 


parently with satisfaction, 
religious differences and is uneasy about 
other forms of societal separateness. And 
Jews lived in accord with this recog- 
nition. 

The prevailing educational policy, 
too, conformed to this concept. Jewish 
education was limited to religion. Since 
the “Sunday school” was its mainstay; 
according to all accounts, it was per- 
force minimal. Even the Sephardic con- 
gregations, though their tradition and 
practice prescribed a total Hebrew re- 
ligious service, provided a niggardly and 
mechanical training that, at best, taught 
the young Hebrew reading by rote, with- 
out understanding. 

With the rise of political Zionism, the 
placidity of the American Jewish com- 
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munity was inevitably disturbed. Zion- 
ism compelled attention. Reform Juda- 
ism immediately declared war. B'nai 
B'rith, averse to discuss partisan Jewish 
issues, was silent though the men at its 
helm publicly opposed it from other for- 
ums. Sephardic “orthodoxy” was div- 
ided. Officially, The Jewish Theological 
Seminary was opinionless. Actually, its 
Faculty, certainly after its reorganiza- 
tion, were protagonists while most of the 
lay leaders were antagonists. Nonetheless, 
Zionism recruited followers in all camps. 
It, however, remained a mere ripple on 
the surface of the Jewish scene. By and 
large, the earlier community pursued 
with remarkable unanimity its prescrib- 
ed program, primarily religious and con- 
genial to selective assimilation. 

Such was the American Jewish com- 
munity at the dawn of the twentieth 
century. The arrivals from Eastern Eu- 
rope, settling in ever larger numbers in 
this country, may be divided roughly 
into two segments: (1) the mass of East- 
European Jews, largely untouched by 
modernism and unindoctrinated in any 
political or social viewpoint, practiced 
the traditional and customary patterns 
of life as a matter of course and with- 
out murmur. Their experience was lim- 
ited to Judaism; they knew no other cul- 
ture fabric. (2) The enlightened Jews 
whom Western culture had schooled and 
influenced in various degrees, were nec- 


essarily a select 


minority of spirits 
whose views of life were organized, dis- 
ciplined, crystalized. As a rule they were 
members of the several parties prevalent 
in the old homelands. This group in- 
cluded the conscious religionist, to 
whom the tradition was not routine but 
an elective, a voluntary choice duly a1 
rived at after deliberate consideration. 
They many 
even studied the new learning and the 


observed, examined and 


resultant movements and rejected them; 
they preferred the traditional civiliza- 
tion. determined to 


thwart modernism as a threat to their 


Therefore, they 


conviction and to treasure the tradition- 
al culture. The rest of this group be- 
longed to the intelligentsia, men who 
had already rejected the tradition as in- 
terpreted by constituted rabbinic author- 
ity, and accepted modern thought and 
life in manifold designs; nationalists 
and socialist, Zionists and Folkists, Mas- 
kilim (enlightened Hebraists) and Yid- 
dishists, artists and artisans—all interest- 
ed in building Jewish life on secular 
foundations. 

A note is in order about the Maskil- 
im, the Hebraists with a modern educa- 
tion, formal or unorganized, the solitary 
group among the immigrant intelligent- 
sia with a respectful orientation towards 
the tradition though not to the organ- 
ized Synagogue as constituted in Eastern 
Europe and as transplanted to America. 
[hey were partisans and disciples of the 
Ahad Haam school of Jewish national- 
ism with emphasis on the secular and 
evolutionary interpretation of Jewish 
tradition, the revival of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature and the rebuilding 
of Zion. They functioned here largely 
as the professional Hebrew educators 
whose contribution to the community 
was the Talmud Torah school system. 

They were suspect, however, in the 
eyes of the immigrant religionists who 
accused them of apikorsut (heresy) and 
consequently excluded them from their 
educational institutions. As a matter of 
fact, the philosophy of Jewish educa- 
tion in this country is still befogged be- 
cause of the struggle between the old 
line Hebrew educators and the various 
schools of religionists. The fact is that 
these educators as secularists were criti- 


cal of tradition, and not observant, yet 
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they were the major influence in the 
Jewish school. 

Within this group, however, was a 
small segment of younger immigrants, 
deeply religious men, who continued 
their rabbinic studies in this country 
and became, as a rule, non-orthodox 
rabbis. As such they were the only in- 
tellectuals among the immigrants who 
strove to check the onrush of secular- 
ism in the Jewish community. 

In effect the Hebraists in this land 
were a small exclusive circle dreaming 
brave and dramatic dreams and regard- 
ing it as a sacred duty to speak the He- 
brew word and to spread the Hebrew 
book. Hence their zeal, outside their 
own ranks, received emotional sympathy 
among American Zionists who, in theory 
at least, were protagonists of the Hebrew 
renascence. Actually, their influence was 
very limited; during this entire time 
frequent attempts to establish an en 
during Hebrew periodical failed. 

The first group of immigrants natur- 
ally constituted the vast majority who, 
in the Old World, was ostensibly loyal 
to the established order, religious and 
social, and in the New World became 
listless and lackadaisical. The pertinent 
question stands—what happened to their 
traditional loyalties in America? If the 
American environment, as is usually 
contended, neutralized their faith in the 
traditional patterns, why, then, was the 
American environment without immedi- 
ate effect on the convinced religionists, 
the combative traditionalists and piet- 
ists? 

Moreover, Jewish history records that 
Jews again and again preferred sacrifice 
and even martyrdom rather than dese- 
crate the tradition. Jews unswerving in 
their religious faith and living in happy 
accord with it, have not been in the 
habit to cast it adrift, suddenly, over- 


night. They never followed the line of 
least resistence. Is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that forces have been at work, even 
if only subconsciously, among these gen- 
erations of men undermining the tradi- 
tional faith and provoking questions 
about its efficacy? 

The fact is that Haskalah and the sub- 
sequent and _ parallel emancipatory 
movements nibbled at the faithfulness 
and loyalty of the masses in Eastern 
Europe for a hundred years and more. 
The effect of this nibbling process on 
the masses was primarily psychological 
and not intellectual. The modern move- 
ments did not merely advocate broader 
intellectual horizons to supplement or to 
supplant the traditional social and intel- 
lectual patterns, in addition, they con- 
tended for liberation from the drabness 
and poverty, from the misery and monot- 
ony of the ghetto, an appeal to which 
every Jewish heart responded. Jews were 
urged to become men of action, to enjoy 
the normal pleasures of life without re- 
straint and without scruple, to change 
their occupational and material status 
so that they would have the means for 
happiness. In sum, Jews were told to 
eschew the role of luftmenshen and bat- 
lanim and acquire the tools, material 
and spiritual, for an abundant and zest- 
ful life, not in “the world to come” but 
here on earth. Unquestionably, these 
pleas affected Jews as human beings just 
as the singular appeals of Frankism and 
Hasidism for a more exciting and joy- 
ous life left their specific marks on the 
ghetto masses of earlier generations. 

During this era, however, the situa 
tion was much more complex. For lib- 
eration involved revolt against the Czar- 
ist government, against the economic or- 
der, against the rabbinic authorities, in 
sum, against the whole social order. 
On the other hand, to abide by the pre- 
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vailing ghetto patterns encrusted with 
hoary custom and hallowed by tradition 
was to follow the path of least resistance 
and to retain public respect, a procedure 
which the masses of men as a matter of 
course prefer. 


When these men came to America the 
controls tending to maintain the cus- 
tomary ghetto culture lost their sanc- 
tions. Now the line of least resistance 
dictated indifference to the traditional 
way of life. Before them was a land of 
opportunity with a unique premium on 
individual initiative and dynamism and 
an unprecedented upward social mob- 
ility. They took full advantage of the 
golden occasion. With zeal and zest they 
became men of action, practical people 
seeking their fortunes. Heedless of old 
standards and religious scruples they 
plunged into the American maelstrom; 
their imagination fired to exert every 
ounce of strength and vitality to “make” 
money and to sink their roots deep in 
the land, to enjoy life in the American 
way and to provide their children with 
the prospects that they themselves lack- 
ed. They relished their freedom from 
custom and rabbinic 
supervision and authority. ‘| hey looked 


liberation trom 
upon those who remained true to the 
old values and revered the traditional 
life patterns as batlanim, time wasters, 
though on occasion they would visit the 
synagogues the batlanim had built. 
These occasional visits were motivated 
by a compound of old chants and habits, 
a lingering hankering for the ritual and 
desire for fellowship. 

“orthodox” 
and largely unaware of the forces which 
driving and 


These people, ostensibly 


were influencing them, 
transferred the guilt and the responsi- 
bility for their abandonment of the East- 
European life patterns onto the Arnert- 


can environment. Nonetheless, they avid- 


ly continued to embrace American life 
with anarchic abandon. Without regard 
to their former moorings they sought 
economic and social security by sweat 
and toil, brawn, blood and brain. 

As is proverbial with immigrants, ea- 
ger to quickly assume the coloration of 
their new surroundings, these Jewish set- 
tlers acquired a marginal and ephermer- 
al Americanism; the inherent spiritual 
insights of America, its indomitable 
ideals and fervent faith were not yet 
learned because of lack of time. They 
embraced America as they envisioned it 
and gave it of their labor, their love and 
their loyalty. They received, in turn, life 
experiences which they and their fore- 
fathers for generations had prayed for; 
personal security and dignity, uninhibit- 
ed enterprise and abundant freedom. 

The Jewish Americanization agencies 
abetted the newcomers in their drive to 
become Americanized, self-sufficient, self- 
reliant and self-assertive. They encourag- 
ed the immigrants to abnegate their Old 
World social patterns for the mores and 
tolkways of the New because their theory 
of Americanism 


required de-Judaiza- 


tion. 


Simultaneously, the laws of mimesis, 
imitation and suggestion, played their 
part in this process. Immigrants began 
to imitate the fashions and the fads, the 
manners and the modes that the socially 
prominent suggested. Since the ““Tem- 
ple’ was the symbol of this aristocracy, 
it became the goal of successful immi- 
grants; to be a “Temple” member was 
a sure sign of “having arrived”. The 
younger people in this category, partic- 
ularly, were fascinated by the glitter 
and glamor that the older Jewish settlers 
suggested. And as usually happens the 
mimics outdistanced the mimicked. 
Since social climbing was their main mo- 


tive in joining the “Temple” the new 
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Reform Jews were no more concerned 
with the philosophy of Reform Judaism 
than with that of traditionalism. The 
affiliation was simply a means to climb 
the rungs of the societal ladder. In this 
connection it is important to stress that 
mimesis produces uncreative personal- 
ities who conform outwardly but are in- 
capable of inner and spiritual adapta- 
tion. 

By universal consensus, piety is the 
concomitant of conviction; by the same 
token the convictionless cannot be clas- 
sified as pious. Conviction presupposes 
readiness to endure hardship and suffer- 
ing; it never surrenders to convenience. 

et, the touchstone of conviction is 
to persevere at whatever cost in face of 
challenge and obstacle. 

Certainly, Jews, historically, vindicat- 
ed their piety and abided by their con- 
victions, again and again. If this is true, 
the question remains why did these East- 
European Jews, so pious and so devoted 
to Judaism in their old homes, decline 
to pay the price in order to pursue here 
their traditional life? Was America im 
bued and pervaded by hostile and com- 
pulsive forces exacting from these Jews 
surrender to or compromise with the 
traditional patterns prevalent in East- 
European lands? If the answer is yes, 
their religious integrity is impugned; 
their convictions were not sufficiently 
stable to withstand the pressures of the 
New World, their piety was not mag- 
netic enough to counterbalance the new 
environment. In sum, they were unwill- 
ing to pay in hardship, in order that 
their way of life endure. 

If, on the other hand, the answer to 
the question is, no, namely, there were 
no compulsive American forces extort- 
ing or even exhorting non-conformance 


with Rabbinic Judaism, the reasonable 


assumption is that the tradition was not 
deeply ingrained in their life even in 
their old homes. They rather accepted 
it as a matter of form, as a matter of 
course, automatically and not reflective- 
ly; it was skin deep. In any case, the 
pardonable presumption is that just as 
they followed the path of least resistance 
in the Old World by observance and 
conformity, so they followed here the 
road of least resistance in neglecting to 
observe and conform to the tradition. 
[There can be no other conclusion. 

A living and incontrovertible proof 
of this conclusion is that segment of our 
second section of immigrants who were 
confirmed traditionalists and conviction- 
ful religionists. 


Having weighed and 


measured the enlightenment philoso- 
phies and, from thei point of view, 
found them wanting they decided volun- 
tarily to abide by the traditional beliefs 
and patterns, irrespective of the charac- 
ter of the environment in which they 
happened to live, and ordered their 
lives accordingly. Hence they chose to 
endure the hardships that American 
civilization imposed on non contormists, 
particularly immigrant non-conformists, 
rather than do violence to their consci- 
ence. ‘They sought to master the Amer- 
ican order of things just as they master- 
ed the Old World surroundings. 

‘they were truly pious men. They gave 
creative color and firm character, fer- 
vent conviction and militant steadfast- 
ness to Rabbinic Judaism in Eastern 
Europe, and they struggled and sacrific- 
ed to plant their way of life in Amer- 
ica. They established synagogues, schools 
and academies in accordance with their 
means and in accord with their religious 
concepts. They laid the foundations on 
which “orthodoxy” in America has been 
reared. As long as they kept coming here 
—up to the outbreak of the First World 
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War and intermittently afterwards—they 
tended and strengthened their institu- 
tions. 

Their influence on the Jewish com- 
munity is indubitable. We must point 
to the contrast between their fealty to 
the tradition and that of the mass of 
immigrants from Eastern Europe. The 
first were pietists ready to bear any sac- 
rifice rather than do violence to their 
faith; the second were routine conform- 
ists, partisans of convenience, in the 
lands of Eastern Europe as here. 

To return to the second section of 
immigrants. In addition, to the oriented 
“orthodox” it comprised the intelligent- 
sia, men with formal university degrees, 
self-educated men, dilletanti—and their 
followers. Concomitant with their cul- 
tural competence they abandoned, in 
part or in entirety, the ghetto patterns 
of life championed by Rabbinic author- 
ity, and were impregnated with secular 
ideologies. They included Maskilim, He- 
braists and Zionists with various shad- 
ings of nationalist and secular interpre- 
tations of Judaism; Yiddishists by con- 
viction; socialists, revolutionaries, anar- 
chists and middle class assimilationists. 
Professionally, they were journalists, ar- 
tists, teachers, members of the liberal 
professions—many of whom received or 
finished their training in this country— 
and skilled workers. Naturally their 
viewpoints were clearcut, and imported 
to this country. Here they founded in- 
stitutions which expressed their person- 
al philosophies of Jewish life—a-relli- 
gious and anti-religious. Thereby they 
introduced secularism into the Amer- 
ican Jewish community. 

How did these groupings function? 

First of all they established the Yid- 
dish press. In contrast to the older per- 
iodicals it was a secular press interested 
in general and Jewish news, in promot- 


ing Americanization of the immigrants, 
and in propagating attitudes and policies 
towards Jewish and general life, based 
on ideologies formulated in the Europe- 
an homelands. 

It is generally assumed that the Yid- 
dishes Tageblatt and Morgen Journal 
were traditionally religious papers spon- 
sored officially by the orthodox elements. 
This is a superficial and incorrect ap- 
praisal. Their publishers may have been 
conscious traditionalists but their papers 
were not committed to an organized re- 
ligious program. They appealed to the 
middle class immigrants supposedly or- 
thodox. True these dailies were sympa- 
thetic towards the shulen functionaries 
and reverential towards the tradition. 
Actually, their very existence and make- 
up encouraged secularism in Jewish life. 

The Forverts, established by the Bund- 
ists who became the leaven of the Amer- 
ican Socialist Party until its ideological 
break-up, in 1917, and the protagonists 
of the Jewish trade unions, quickly ac- 
quired the largest circulation of any 
Yiddish paper, not because it reflected 
the viewpoint of its readers but because 
its “low-brow” features and sex columns 
appealed to them. Though, during this 
time, it was anti-religious, Marxist and 
anti-Zionist it was read by masses of men 
and women who were neither socialist 
nor anti-religious nor anti-Zionist, nor 
working people; on the contrary, they 
were more or less sympathetic towards 
Zionism and religion though not indoc- 
trinated partisans; they belonged to the 
petty bourgeoisie. This phenomenon is 
a remarkable commentary on the char- 
acter of the immigrant population and 
is responsible, in no small measure, for 
the psychological penetration of secular- 
ism among them. 

The Labor Zionists and the non-Marx- 
ists intellectuals rallied around a news- 
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paper of their own. At first it was the 
Varheit; when this organ was forced to 
close these 


shop elements 


helped to 
found the Tog. It was read by the in- 
telligent and the educated. Its policy was 
avowedly irreligious, secular and nation- 
alist. 

In addition, Der Yiddisher Kempfer 
ol the Poale Zionists, Dos Yiddishe Folk 
of the General Zionists were weeklies 
expressive of specific secular viewpoints. 
Die Zukunft, a literary monthly, was 
sponsored by the same forces that con- 
trolled the Forverts; it provided a Marx- 
ist interpretation of events and litera- 
ture. Other periodicals appeared from 
time to time, emphasizing partisan phi- 
losophies; none were religious or shared 


a constructive approach to Judaism. 
This summary sketch of the immi- 


influ- 
ences that dominated Jewish life. ‘hese 


grant press portrays the secula 


influences were the more pervasive in 
that they were constantly at work and 
without competition. The journalists 
were in many respects the daily teachers 
of the immigrants, the interpreters of 
America as well as of Jewish lile, here 
and throughout the world. Their views 
inevitably affected the thinking and the 
living of their readers. The Yiddish press 
may, therefore, be regarded as one of 
the significant agents of secularism in 
the Jewish immigrant community. 
Yiddish literature was another signi- 
ficant secularization agency. The Yid- 
dish book, wherever written, had for its 
objective the education of the reader in 
modern living patterns with emphasis 
on standards and values that perforce 
were divorced 


from the Tradition. 


Whether serious or humorous, scientific 
or satirical, the printed word scorned, 
ridiculed and devalued the ghetto habits 


and beliefs, it essentially exalted the new 


civilization awaiting the participation of 
the Jew. It promised freedom and edu- 
cation; it called him to experience the 
joys of life and the ecstacies of nature; 
it enthroned reason as the sovereign of 
human happiness, Jewish religion, in 
so far as it was considered, was a part 
of the past, of the ghetto; by indirec- 
tion, if not directly, it was associated 
with superstition; it was taboo. In con- 
trast, the new life, secular in structure 
and texture, was delineated as pulsat- 
ing with love and romance, with ad- 
ventures in happiness and social achieve- 
ment. In sum, this literature insisted on 
emancipation from the old ways, on 
building a new order in which religion 
had no voice nor role. And the book 
was read and respected. 

\ third vital factor in the seculariza- 
Theatre. 
By its very nature it symbolized the 


tion process was the Yiddish 


broad world in which the emancipated 
jews moved. The stage beckoned the 
lew to gaiety and laughter, to romance 
and music; it presented in vivid colors 
and in dramatic accents the problems of 
human beings, their striving to attain 
happiness and an egalitarian relation- 
ship between the sexes. A new and ex- 
citing world came before the audience; 
and they had the means to attend; no 
familial or social restraints interferred 
with their patronage of the theatre. 
The Jewish labor unions were likewise 
a potent force in the drama of changing 
Jewish life from religious to secular 
foundations. Their organizations as their 
leadership came from the immigrant in- 


tellectuals convictions. 


with socialist 
Chey sought to indoctrinate with Marx- 
ism the vast number of immigrants 
who for a time eked out their liveli- 
hood as workers in the needle trades 
and were, then, enrolled in the union 


ranks. Due to the high momentum of 
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the upward social mobility in the Amer- 
ican environment, in general, and among 
the Jewish immigrants in particular, this 
indoctrination was of little import. Its 
deepest impress was made on the per- 
manent proletariat already under Marx- 
ist sway in Eastern Europe. Neverthe- 
less, these masses were affected cultural- 
ly and psychologically. Fo the labor 
leadership sought to create a sort of 
separate Jewish society. ‘They organized 
fraternal orders which were, in reality, 
economic, cultural and Philanthropic in- 
stitutions that fostered a separatist Yid- 
dish speaking community with their 
own school system for the education of 
their children and a Teachers Seminary 
for the training of teaching personnel. 
The entire program was motivated by 
a philosophy ranging from materialism 
to humanism; Jewish religion was of 
course consciously excluded. 

It is important to note that the in- 
tellectuals who controlled Jewish labor 
were divided into two segments: (1) 
Socialists of the Bundist type, sworn to 
Yiddish as the folk language of the dem- 
ocratic masses, opposed to Zionism as 
an irrational and impractical solution 
of the Jewish problem and engineered 
by the Jewish bourgeoisie to muddle the 
minds of the masses, and favored Jew- 
ish survival in the Diaspora by means 
of guaranteed rights for cultural minor- 
ities. In their fraternal agency, the Ar- 
beiter Ring (The Workers Circle) thou- 
sands of Jewish families remained enroll- 
ed long after they had graduated from 
the ranks of the unions and from the 
status of employees. (2) This group, 
originally smaller in size, consisted of 
Labor Zionists organized in the Poale 
Zion party. They were prone to accept 
the equality of Yiddish and Hebrew, 
though both languages had their ex- 
clusive zealots. By and large, they es- 


chewed doctrinaire Marxism. Together 
with their fraternal auxiliary, the Arbei- 
ter Verband, (National Jewish Workers 
Alliance) they exerted considerable in- 
fluence on Zionist ideology in America. 
Both groups were ideologically indiffer- 
ent to the Jewish religion and were con- 
firmed secularists. 

General Zionism, up to the time of 
the Belfour Declaration, played a rela- 
tively minor part as a distinctive ideol.- 
ogy. It was sponsored primarily by a 
variety of middle-class intellectuals, He- 
braists, nationalists and rabbis, most of 
them social liberals and inclined to fa- 
vor the Histadrut (the Labor Move- 
ment) in the Yishuy. Even then Zionism 
was already accused of secularism. Sol- 
omon Schechter and Israel Friedlaender, 
to cite but two staunch Zionists who 
were just as stalwart religionists, again 
and again criticized the official leader- 
ship of the World Zionist Organization 
and that of America for their disregard 
of religious traditions and their inter- 
pretation of Zionism as secular nation- 
alism. It, however, persisted in its sec- 
ular course despite all protests. 

Thus, the leaders of the immigrant 
population, with the exception of the 
convinced religionists and, to a much 
lesser degree, the Maskilim, were secul- 
arists; some were materialists and some 
humanists and all were hardly concern- 
ed with the Tradition, but eager and 
determined to free the people from the 
ghetto psychology with which they as- 
sociated the Jewish religion. Their in- 
fluence was direct and decisive. The 
masses may not have grasped the com- 
plicated concepts underlying the sev- 
eral competing ideologies; they did, how- 
ever, act out in life the doctrine that 
the Jewish religion, particularly its com- . 
plex of observances, was a vestige of the 
ghetto. Thereupon they threw off “the 
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yoke of the Torah”. Here mimesis enact- 
ed a significant role. The people imi- 
tated the ways and manners of their 
leaders whose status and stature suggest- 
ed and provoked imitation. 

To apprehend the full effects of mi- 
mesis the relatively congenial and dem- 
ocratic fellowship that prevailed between 
the spokesmen of the various parties and 
their members must be noted. The form- 
er were zealots eager to educate the rank 
and file in party policies. As journalists, 
as public speakers and lecturers, as ar- 
tists, as union officials fighting for econ- 
omic improvement, they constantly im- 
pinged on the consciousness of the peo- 
ple whose language they spoke and 
whose strivings they understood. Neces- 
sarily their influence sank deep roots. 

This picture of the forces at work 
among the East-European immigrants in 
America may seem involved, even in- 
congruous, but so was life. One fact is, 
however, clearly discernible—the Amer- 


ican environment cannot be held exclu- 
sively responsible for the secularization 
of Jewish life in this country, nor is it 
inimical to the Jewish tradition. Amer- 
ica is an open field for the competition 
of ideas and institutions, irrespective of 
origin or sponsorship. Therefore, Rab- 
binic Judaism, as institutionalized in 
Eastern Europe, had to submit to this 
test, as it had to submit in every West- 
European country. This and no more, 

On the other hand, this analysis abun- 
dantly clarifies the historical fact that 
secularism was planted in the American 
Jewish community by the intellectual 
and educated elements among the East- 
European immigrants, At the same time, 
the immigrant masses overthrew the dis- 
cipline of the ghetto life patterns, and 
in the created vacuum the secularization 
processes were free to operate. And, final- 
ly, the reasons for secularism, as for all 
historical movements, are manifold and 
not mono-causal. 


ERRATA 


We call the reader’s attention to the 
following errata in Maurice §S. Fried- 
man’s “Revelation and Law in the 
Thought of Martin Buber” which ap- 
peared in the Winter issue, 1954, of 
Judaism. 

The opening sentence on page 18, col- 
umn 1, should read: “Following Rosen- 
zweig’s essay, one might ask why Buber 
cannot accept the law as an “It” which, 


like the whole of the Jewish teaching 
can be turned into a “Thou”. Page 18, 
column 2, lines 24-26, should read: “‘Ros- 
enzweig wished to induce Buber to ac- 
cept the law as a universal because he 
did accept the teaching as such. This is 
a false analogy, Buber points out, for 
one is not responsible for one’s experi- 
ence while one is responsible for one’s 
action”, 
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Y PRINCIPAL objective in this study 
M is a historical survey, in brief com- 
pass, of the changing attitude of the 
Jewish legal authorities towards repre- 
sentations, upon, above and below, the 
surface of material objects. 

A plethora of sources, especially sec- 
ondary, confront the student of the sub- 
ject. Rather than a full application of 
the material available, this study is lim- 
ited to highlighting some of the salient 
aspects of the history of the law regulat- 
ing the making of plastic figures and 
painting. The recent efflorescence of syn- 
agogue architecture and interior de- 
sign, to say nothing of the rise of the 
plastic arts in Israel, lend a certain con- 
temporary concern and actuality to the 
subject. In itself, of course, the theme 
flows from Judaism’s central concept, 
that of monotheism and its corollary, 
the Second Commandment. 

Like all peoples of antiquity, the an- 
cient Hebrews, living among idol wor- 
shippers, were given to image worship, 
especially to the Teraphim which were 
some form of household gods. However, 
when Israel emerged into the light of 
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history, it had broken, at least in prin- 
ciple, with heathenism. The Second 
Commandment proscribed in unequivo- 
cal terms the making of a graven image 
of a likeness of anything that is in the 
heavens above, or upon the earth below, 
or in the waters underneath the earth, 
for the purpose of adoration or wor- 
ship. The inspired lawgiver supplement- 
ed this constitution by prohibiting also 
the making of any representation of the 
true Deity. “Be ever cautious, for ye saw 
no form but merely heard a voice, on 
the day the Lord spoke unto you out 
of Horeb, out of the midst of the fire, 
lest ye transgress and carve a graven 
image, even the form of any figure, the 
likeness of male or female, of any beast, 
creeping thing or fish.”” No material ob- 
ject was seen to justify the construction 
of a material representation of the God- 
head. Note that Scripture here employs 
four diverse terms for images, Pesel, Te- 
munah, Semel, and Tabnit. 

Paintings in relief were occasionally 
used in certain mystery cults, as we learn 
from Ezekiel when he alludes to the 
mural paintings of creeping things, 
beasts and idols, of men and images of 
the Chaldeans. 

In any event, Scripture projected the 
grandiose conception of an _ invisible 
Deity, and rejected, as an intolerable 
perversion, the notion that the Godhead 
could be represented in some form, for 
as the prophets contended, the creator 


of man could neither be contained nor 
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imprisoned in an image created by man 
(Isa. 29.16). 

It is true, as some scholars argue, that 
as a matter of fact, we can approach 
God only through the aid of symbols 
and mental pictures, and words are no 
less symbols than paintings and statues, 
yet it cannot be gainsaid that, in effect, 
there is an enormous diflerence between 
the verbal representation of God as our 
father, and the plastic representation of 
this very conception given by the sculp- 
tor. For the image is all too effective, 
and in time, what was to have been the 
symbol, degenerates into a fetish. 

Scripture never banned painting on 
a flat surface, or for that matter, plastic 
figures, if they were designed merely for 
useful end. On the 
contrary, Scripture prescribed the plac- 


an ornamental or 


ing of two cherubim in the Tabernacle 
and their embroidery on the curtain of 
the Tabernacle and the making of a 
serpent of bronze. 

Solomon had two cherubim in the 
holy of holies sculptured out of olive 
wood, and embroidered two cherubim 
upon a large curtain. The woodwork of 
the Temple was ornamented with carv- 
ings. The frequent reference to decora- 
tions with designs of palm trees and 
cherubim may point to a Mesopotamian 
influence, as palm trees and winged crea- 
tures were very characteristic of that 
style. In the enclosure in the Temple, 
Solomon placed a large basin called the 
“sea of bronze’, supported by twelve 
oxen of bronze and small basins posed 
on chariots with figures of cherubim 
and lions. This motive of placing a great 
vessel on the backs of animals appears 
in Syria, where the goddess Kedesh 
stands on a lion’s back. The royal throne 
of Solomon was equally decorated with 
sculptured lions, two were at the arms 


of the throne, and twelve upon the six 
steps. 

Since the Scriptural writers took no 
offence at these diverse motifs of decora- 
tion in the Temple, it is legitimate to 
conclude that images were permitted, if 
they were to serve merely a decorative 
or utilitarian purpose. It is noteworthy 
that painting, for which there is no spe- 
cial word in ancient Hebrew, remained 
in a rudimentary stage. Traces of He- 
brew painting, which are found on pot- 
tery, consist mostly of geometrical fig- 
ures. Practically speaking, because of 
the fear of idolatry, sculpture in the 
round, played little role in Israel. 

That the Jews before the Babylonian 
Exile were attracted to idolatry with 
irresistible force, is illustrated in the 
fanciful rabbinic story, that the learned 
King Manasseh, appeared to Rab Ashi, 
the compiler of the Talmud, in a dream. 
The latter amazed at the king’s erudi- 
tion, asked why one so cultured as he, 
worshipped idols to which he rejoined: 
“had you lived in my time, you would 
have joined in hot pursuit of idolatry”. 

The remnant of the Babylonian Exile 
which returned was largely purged of 
idolatry, although some heathen prac- 
tices lingered on even after the return, 
but in a rapidly diminishing degree. A 
historical reminiscence of this fact may 
be detected in the rabbinic tradition 
that idolatry vanished from Israel prin- 
cipally through the efforts of the Men 
of the Great Synagogue. Through their 
prayers and fasting, the deep seated pas- 
sion for idolatry was banished when its 
incarnation in the shape of a fiery lion 
escaped from the Holy of Holies. As 
licentiousness was associated with idol- 
atry, these same scholars prayed at the 
same time for the restraint of the ve- 
nereal desire. However, the prince of 
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passion expostulated that by distraining 
him, they would put an end to animate 
creation. Despite his threats he was kept 
in protective custody for three days. As 
a result not an egg could be found dur- 
ing this period, for carnal knowledge 
had totally ceased. Whereupon the 
prince of voluptuousness won his free- 
dom, but not without losing an eye. This 
accounts for the absence among men ol 
any libidinous desire for consanguineous 
relations. 


During the Second Commonwealth, 
the crisis of Hellenization under the Se- 
leucides provoked a tendency towards 
rigorism with respect to the law. The 
Mosak 


tended to include every animate being, 


prohibition of images was ex- 


not only for the ornamentation of reli- 
gious edifices, but also for private homes, 
sepulchres and coins. With regard to 
the money in circulation during this 
period, with the exception ol a coppel 
coin toward the end of the reign of He- 
rod, which had an eagle, the coins struck 


in Judaea under the Hasmoneans, as 


Herod, 


under the Roman procurators, contain- 


well as under Archaelus, and 
ed Jewish symbols, such as the Ethrog, 
the Lulab, the Menorah, and the plants 
as well as the emblem of cornucopia. 
Naturally, the authorities could not stop 
the circulation in their midst. of silver 
or gold coins of the Roman Empire that 
carried the imperial image. But pious 
Jews avoided looking upon these en- 
graved figures. At the beginning of the 
Christian era and for more than a cen- 
tury thereafter, the prohibition of all 
images of animate beings was still in 
force. 

When Herod erected over the gate of 
the Temple a large golden eagle, which 
was the emblem of Rome, two celebrated 
interpreters of Jewish law, encouraged 
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a group of young men to pull down this 
hated symbol, for it was unlawful that 
there should be such a thing in the Tem- 
ple as images, or laces, or the represen- 
tations of any animal, They were exhort- 
ed to seize the eagle at the peril of their 
lives, for it was, as Josephus put it, a 
glorious thing to die for the laws of 
their fathers. Similarly, the rabbis en- 


joined martyrdom rather than yielding 


to idolatry. Further, Josephus relates 


that he and his associates were commis- 


sioned by the Jerusalem assembly to 


press for the demolition ol the palace 


erected by Herod, the Tetrarch, which 


contained representations of 


animals, 
a style of architecture being for- 


bidden by the laws. The Jews were in- 


such 


dignant at Herod, when they fancied 
that he was going to give them images 
as trophies in victorious athletic con- 
tests, but they were satisfied when these 


memorials turned out to be pieces of 


wood without ornament. 


When Gaius Caesar ordered his statues 
to be placed in the Temple, the Jews 
told Petronius, the general, that it was 
not permitted to make an image of God 
or of man, and to put it even in the 
least attractive part of the country, much 
less in the Temple itself and hence the 
Jews succeeded in forcing Pilate to re- 
move the images from Jerusalem to Cae- 
sarea. The author of the Wisdom of Sol- 
omon, who lived during the first cen- 
tury before the C.E., frowned upon the 
fruitless labor of the painter for another 
reason. According to him, the art of 
painting “‘leadth fools into lust”, an evi- 
dent allusion to Pygmalion, King of Cy- 
press, who fell in love with a statue of 
Venus. Philo, too, tells us that Moses 
banished painting and sculpture from 
his commonwealth, since their attractive 
and charming artistry belied the truth. 
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This notion is perhaps borrowed from 
Plato, where it is said that the picture 
of a couch is a step further removed 
from the truth than an actual couch as 
the latter is less true then the ideal 
couch. This view, that the representa- 
tions of objects are unworthy because 
they are deceptive, is also found in Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Origen. Thus, 
Clement of Alexandria wrote as follows: 
“Moses made an express and public law 
against the making of any carved or 
painted image and representation, in or- 
der that one may concentrate on what 
is perceptible to the mind rather than 
on what is perceptible to the senses”. 

Let us briefly notice the views of the 
rabbis of the first two centuries C.E. 
Commenting upon the verse, “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image”, they spelled out the following 
interpretation: One may not make any 
image in relief or in the round, be it 
carved out of stone, wood, or any met- 
al, of the heaven itself, or of the heaven- 
ly servants such as the angels, minister- 
ing angels, Cherubim, Seraphim, Ofan- 
im, Hasmalim and Hayyot ha-Kodesh 
(the winged creatures of the heavenly 
chariot) ; or of the heavenly bodies, such 
as the sun, moon, stars, and the constel- 
lations (Mazzalot); the earth itself, as 
well as the mountains and the hills, seas 
and rivers, of any living thing on earth, 
such as birds, beasts, creeping things, 
snakes, scorpions, and ferocious animals; 
of living things in the water, such as, 
fish, sea-monsters, dolphins, sea worms 
sea snakes (Shabririn), reflected images 
of things in the sea (Babuah) .(Perhaps 
there is an illusion here to the shadow 
sketches known as en skiographiois) . 
Similarly, the things beneath the earth, 
such as the abyss, the darkness, and thick 
darkness are forbidden. 


The Tannaim further excluded the 
making of images even for the purpose 
of ornament and beauty, as the Gentiles 
did in the Provinces. Singularly enough, 
the Roman jurisconsult Paulus remark- 
ed that it was customary to permit the 
setting up of pictures and statues in pub- 
lic places if they would be ornamental 
to the city. Concedi solet ut tmagines 
et statuae quae ornamento rei publicae 
sunt futurae in publicam ponantur. 

An exception was made, if the pic- 
ture served some religious purpose. R. 
Gamaliel II had drawings of various 
phases of the moon on a tablet on the 
wall in the upper story of his home. 
‘These he used to show to witnesses who 
came to testify concerning the appear- 
ance of the New Moon and he would 
ask them, “did you see it in this man- 
ner or that?” 

Furthermore, the Tannaim were averse 
to looking upon ikons even on week 
days, for Scripture says, “Turn not to 
the idols”, which was explained to mean, 
you may not actually view them. It is 
in accordance with this opinion, that 
the Essenes did not handle or look upon 
a coin which had an image, nor did they 
enter a city at the gates of which statues 
were erected. For the Roman emperors 
were worshipped as divinities by their 
subjects. Similarly, the pious in Talmud- 
ic times refrained from looking at pic- 
tures engraved upon Roman coins. No 
images, says Tacitus, are to be seen in 
their cities, to say nothing of their tem- 
ples; they did not flatter kings, nor show 
respect to emperors in this manner, 


From time immemorial, we find that 
it was a Semitic custom to attest impor- 
tant written contracts by having the seals 
of the parties affixed to the document. 
Such was the purpose of the signet ring 
which Judah and every man of mark 
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wore in ancient Palestine. Since it was 
also usual to have different kinds of fig- 
ures engraved upon the signet ring, it 
became the business of the rabbis to de- 
fine which one could be employed. 

There is a precept attributed to the 
Greek philosopher Pythagoras: “Ye shall 
not wear signet rings whereon are en- 
graved representations of the Gods”, 
Similarly the Roman jurisconsult Capito, 
a contemporary of Augustus, declared it 
was impious to engrave the image of a 
god on a ring. However, in Roman Pal- 
estine during the time of the Tannaim 
this practice was followed. Thus, we 
learn from a ruling of the rabbis to the 
effect that if a signet-ring had upon it 
the image of an idol, one may not use it 
to seal a document. But if the ring had 
upon it an ordinary figure in relief, it 
was not permitted to wear it, although 
it was allowed to be used as a seal, for 
the figure in the wax will be concave, 
and the image will be in hollow relief. 
However, if the figure was in intaglio, it 
was permitted to wear it, but not to seal 
therewith. It is reported that in the 
house of the Patriarch they employed 
seals with faces engraved upon them. A 
scholar, who lived before the destruction 
of the Temple, remarked that in Jeru- 
salem engravings with faces of all crea- 
tures except human faces were deemed 
permissible. 


Now it is true that Scripture permit- 
ted certain figures in the Temple, such 
as cherubim, but the Tannaim ordained 
that even there only the prescribed two 
may be placed and not four, nor was it 
allowed to install cherubim in the syna- 
gogues and the schools. On the other 
hand, when Scripture prohibited figured 
stones in places of worship, the Tan- 
naim felt that such ornamented stones 


in the Temple were not ruled out. They 


reiterated also the biblical prohibition 
that representation in any form of the 
true Deity was absolutely prohibited and 
Josephus likewise observes: No mater- 
ials, however costly, are fit to make an 
image of Him, no art has skill to con- 
ceive and represent it. 

Thus far we have been primarily con- 
cerned with images made by Jews, let 
us now direct our attention to figures 
made by others. For it was also a prob- 
lem for the Jews living in the Greek 
and Roman world what to do with the 
statuary of Gentiles, and how to con- 
duct themselves in its presence. For stat- 
ues in every Greek town met them 
everywhere, in the streets, in the gym- 
nasia, private houses, and the baths. To 
be sure only a small part of the sculp- 
ture work was intended for the cult. 
Thus, when R. Gamaliel II bathed in 
the Bath of Aphrodite, he was asked by 
Proculus the Philosopher, how he could 
reconcile his practice with Jewish law, 
he answered, “I did not come into her 
domain, she came into mine. No one 
would say, the bathhouse was made to 
adorn Aphrodite, but rather Aphrodite 
was installed to beautify the bath 
house’”’. 

While the Roman state erected statues 
to its heroes, and it is said that by the 
time of Theodoric (454-526 C.E.) there 
were as many statues as there were in- 
habitants, it was the images of the em- 
perors and the members of the imperial 
families and the governors that were set 
up in camps and cities, which were the 
special object of worship. The Mishnah 
rules: It is forbidden to derive profit 
from statuesque figures, because they are 
worshipped once a year, even those 
which serve primarily as an ornament. 
Some scholars say only that is prohibit- 
ed, which bears in its hand, a staff, a 
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bird, or a sphere, for these are the sym- 
bols of sovereignty. Others would in- 
clude that which bears anything in its 
hand, such as a sword, a crown or a 
ring. If any one finds a torso of a statue 
it is permitted, unless it be in the shape 
of a hand or a foot, in which case it still 
would be worshipped. If one discovered 
objects on which there are the figures of 
the sun, the moon, or the dragon, he 
must throw them into the Dead Sea. 
Utensils decorated with the images of 
the Egyptian deities, Isis and Serapis 
were also prohibited. If the figures were 
upon vessels used for decorative needs, 
they are forbidden, but if they were 
utensils designated for sheer utility, they 
are permitted. Representation of all con- 
stellations are permitted except those of 
the sun and the moon, engravings of 
the faces of all creatures are permitted 
except human faces. Figures of all living 
things are allowed except that of the 
dragon. The latter 1s defined as a species 
of snake possessing fins and scales be- 
tween the veterbrae of its neck. The Ro- 
mans in Trajan’s time borrowed the dra- 
gon ensign which became the standard 
of the cohort, as the eagle was that of 
the legion. 

We now proceed to note the impor- 
tant developments in the law that took 
place during the period of the Amoraim, 
the rabbis of Palestine and Babylonia 
who flourished, roughly speaking, be- 
tween 220-500 C.E. These scholars were 
deeply learned men and no less devout 
and devoted than their predecessors. Yet 
they endeavored by sheer interpretation, 
without quarreling with earlier doctrine, 
to mitigate the rigor and the austerity 
of the law. We shall first set forth the 
views of the Palestinian Amoraim, as 
Palestine was more directly under the in- 
fluence of Greek and Roman culture. As 


is well known, during the third century 
there was a Jewish synagogue in Dura- 
Europas with elaborate mural paintings 
including the paintings of the prophets. 
As we noted before, Philo and Josephus 
referred to the fact that Jews had re- 
frained from the use of paintings, but 
when they became the regular feature of 
the synagogue decoration of the time, 
the rabbis tactfully and tacitly bowed 
before the facts. In the Palestinian ‘Tal- 
mud, it is reported that in the days of 
R. Yohanan, a contemporary with the 
Synagogue of Dura, men began to paint 
pictures on the walls and no one stop- 
ped them. 


In the development of synagogue ar- 
chitecture in Palestine, the employment 
of mosaic gradually displaced flagstones. 
Ihe first complete mosaic floor of a syna- 
rogue was discovered at Ain Duk, the 


g 
Biblical Naaran, near Jericho contain- 


- 


ing the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Sim- 
ilarly, the mosaic floor of the Beth Al- 
pha synagogue had an elaborate mosaic 
with all kinds of pictorial representa- 
tions. In a fragment from the Palestin- 
ian Talmud we are informed that in 
the days of R. Abun, (middle of the 4th 
century) men began to depict designs 
on mosaics, and no one halted them. 
With respect to private dwellings we 
learned that cornices, shaped like 
wreathes, carvings, and plastic mould- 
ings were used to decorate the entrances 
to buildings. There are also references 
to the drawing of figures on utensils. 
When a certain scholar found a cup in 
which the goddess Tyche (Fortuna) was 
painted, he consulted his colleagues con- 
cerning it, and they replied: “since the 
water is flowing over the figure of the 
goddess, the vessel is considered as an 
object with practical import, and hence 
it is permitted, for the Gentiles do not 
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adore figures painted on objects for com- 
mon use. 

The rabbis cite a parable about a king 
who made a feast and had spread a table- 
cloth upon which was portrayed all kinds 
of food. When the guests entered and 
saw the pictures on the table loth de- 
picted with such versimilitude, they 
were so sated with the mere looking at 
them, that they fell asleep. ‘This parable 
is a reflection of the exaggerated en- 
comium heaped upon the Greek paint- 
er Zeuxis (420-390 B.C.E.) who painted 
a bunch of grapes so dramatically like 
reality, that a pair of swallows darted 
into the roofless room and tried to eat 
the fruit. In a variation of this story in 
Pliny, we read that Zeuxis painted a 
boy holding grapes, towards which the 
birds flew, the artist remarked that if 
the boy had been as well painted as the 
grapes, the birds would have kept at a 
distance. 

Now for an apercu of the conceptions 
of the Babylonian Amoraim. It is related 
that two famous scholars used to wor- 
ship in the synagogue in Nehardea, in 
which there was a statue of the Persian 
king. Most likely the statue was install- 
ed there at the instance of the govern- 
mental authorities, but since the syna- 
gogue was a public place, no suspicion 
of idolatrous intent would be aroused. 

Rab, a celebrated scholar, did not pros- 
trate himself during the prayers when 
he happened to officiate at a service in 
Babylonia on a fast day, because the 
floor of the synagogue was paved with 
stones, for this was only permitted in 
the Temple. The same scholar remark- 
ed: If one merely painted some pictures 
on the walls of the house of a »roselyte 
who died without issue, he acquired the 
estate, since the property became owner- 
less at the demise of the convert. By the 


same token, if a person found a country 
seat that belonged to a deceased prose- 
lyte, and he added a piece of stucco or 
painted one panel one cubit in length 
over the entrance, he acquired it. A cer- 
tain scholar had a human figure made 
on his signet ring, and his teacher asked 
him to disfigure it, by forcing the eye 
out, although his signet ring was made 
by a Gentile, because people might sus- 
pect that the scholar himself made it. 
Any fanciful flourish with a pen, if in- 
tended as a seal, was recognized as such. 
Thus, the figure of a fish, a palm branch, 
or a sail of a boat were used, instead 
of signatures, by various scholars. 

Clement, the Church Father, suggests 
for design on signet rings worn by Chris- 
tians, the representation of inanimate 
things such as a ship, a lyre, an anchor, 
and even that of a dove or fish, but he 
did not allow a human figure. Samuel, 
the Babylonian Amora, also observed 
that if one found a cup which served 
as a pedestal to the image of a dragon, 
it is forbidden to keep it; on the con- 
trary, if the dragon served as a pedes- 
tal for the cup, one was allowed io re- 
tain it, 

The Babylonian Amoraim expressed 
surprise at R. Gamaliel, who had pic- 
tures of the moon, since figures of the 
sun, moon, and the stars, were prohibit- 
ed. Three alternate explanations were 
given in the Talmud to justify this ac- 
tion: (1) They were made by Gentiles, 
and since he was the patriarch and the 
object was displayed in public, no sus- 
picion would be attached to him. (2) 
‘They were made in sections, and assemb- 
led only when the witnesses came. (3) 
They were made for the specific purpose 
of checking the testimony of witnesses 


in connection with the fixing of the cal- 
endar, 
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In the course of the discussion, Abaye 
made three attempts to explain R. Ga- 
maliel’s practice, of which only two need 
detain us here. First, Scripture forbade 
only images similar to the creatures of 
the heavenly chariot, which comprised 
the faces of the ox, man, lion, and eagle. 
Secondly, he observed, Scripture merely 
prohibited the images of the servants of 
the upper sphere such as the various 
classes of angels, which seemed to imply 
that the servants in the lower sphere, 
such as the sun and the moon, were per- 
mitted. It is noteworthy that no Pales- 
tinian Amora, or for that matter, nei- 
ther does any authority in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud, level any 
against R. Gamaliel. 

Rabbah, commenting on the rule 
about statues made by Gentiles found 
by Jews, says that if they were discover- 
ed in the city it is permitted, for they 
are mostly set up as ornaments and not 
for worship, but if picked up in rural 
parts they were disallowed. Abaye, too, 
observed that figures other than the sun, 
the moon and the dragon, painted on 
utensils were for the purpose of mere 
decoration and were permitted. 


objections 


The following innovations may be as- 
cribed to the Amoraim. (1) They took 
no exception to the introduction of mo- 
saics in the synagogues. (2) They per- 
mitted sculpture of all living things ex- 
cept that of the combination of the four 
beings of the heavenly chariot. (3) They 
forbade the use of a signet ring with 
a human figure on it in relief, even if 
made by a Gentile, lest suspicion arise 
that the Jew made it himself. However, 
engravings of human figures, as well as 
the sculpture of the angels and heaven- 
ly bodies, were always forbidden. 

The vast post-Talmudic literature on 
the subject can be treated only cursorily. 


R. Simon Kayyara prohibited the use of 
signet rings only if it had figures of the 
sun, moon, and the dragon, and by im- 
plication permitted signet rings with hu- 
man figures. R. Hananel said that coins 
stamped with any kind of images are 
permitted, 

We shall next turn to Maimonides, 
whose views largely shaped the opinions 
of the subsequent legal authorities. ‘This 
celebrated scholar formulated the law as 
follows: It is prohibited to make repre- 
sentation in relief of the human figure, 
even for ornamental purposes, although 
they did not suggest idolatry, because 
one might be misled by it, be the ma- 
terial wood, clay or stone. However, if 
the figure were in sunken relief, or paint- 
ed on a board or tablet, or embroidered 
on tapestry, it is permitted. Of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom, figures may 
be made even if they are in relief. It is 
also forbidden to make plastic images 
or paintings of the sun, moon, stars, 
constellations, and the angels. Maimoni- 
des curiously precludes the Noachite 
from making images and the like, even 
for ornamental purposes. Whether he 
was influenced in the latter by the fact 
that Islamic law is very rigid in its pro- 
hibition of sculpture and painting, is too 
early to tell. En passant, the prohibition 
of images and painting in Islam is not 
found in the Koran, but is traced to the 
Hadith. It is based on the theory that 
such activity is an arrogant imitation of 
Allah and will be severely punished. 

An early Christian writer anticipated 
the Moslem view when he asserted that 
the making of images and paintings vio- 
lated the eighth commandment: “Thou 
shalt not steal”. The artist would rob 
God, for he seeks to usurp the Divine 
prerogative of creation and by means 
of his plastic or graphic art, pretends 
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to be a maker of animals and plants. 
This goes even further than the Mos- 
lem prohibition. The germ of this idea 
may be detected in a saying in the Tal- 
mud to the effect that God is unlike 
man, who makes a picture on the wall, 
but cannot put a soul or spirit into it, 
fashions a 
form, he endows it with life. 


whereas when Providence 

Adverting again to Maimonides, we 
are informed that he used to close his 
eyes when he prayed in a place where 
the wall had pictures upon it, in order 
not to be distracted in his prayers. R. 
Ephraim ben Isaac of Regensburg (12th 
century) permitted the painting of the 
figures of animals and birds upon the 
walls of a synagogue. This he did in 
spite of the vigorous remonstrances of 
so venerable an authority as Eliakim b. 
Joseph of Mainz. The latter, however, 
arranged for the removal of the pictures 
of lions and snakes on the stained glass 
windows of the synagogue at Cologne. 
Incidentally, the view that synagogues 
should have twelve windows appears in 
the Zohar. 

R. Isaac ben Moses of Vienna reports 
that when he was a boy he remembered 
seeing paintings of birds and trees in a 
synagogue in Meissen, This, he regard- 
ed as prohibited, especially because it 
interfered with devotion in study and 
prayers. R. Meir of Rothenburg when 
asked whether it was proper to illumi- 
nate festival prayer books with pictures 
of animals and birds, replied that it 
certainly was not, because they would 
divert the worshipper’s attention from 
the prayers, yet it could not be deemed 
a violation of the law. 

The French scholars of the 12th cen- 
tury sponsored a few less vigorous de- 
cisions in this area. They permitted the 
sculpture of an incomplete human fig- 


ure, the use of a seal with a human 
figure to attest a bond of indebtedness, 
the wearing of a belt which contains a 
human figure in relief, and the use of 
coins stamped with the images of idols. 
Nahmanides and his disciple, Ibn Adret, 
permitted the making of golden lions 
to be used as a medicinal charm to stay 
the course of internal disease such as 
an affliction of the loins. Ibn Adret re- 
marks that in some places it was cus- 
tomary for Gentiles to engrave images 
on swords which the soldiers used to 
kiss before engaging in battle. R. Nissim 
commenting upon this, notes that the 
images were not for the purpose of wor- 
ship, but were mementos or souvenirs. 
R. Asher permitted the sculpting of a 
bust of a person. Note that this is a lit- 
tle more stringent than the view of To- 
safot, who allowed one to make even 
an incomplete human figure. 


On the other hand, R. Asher prohibit- 
ed the hanging of a Moslem prayer car- 
pet in the synagogue. This carpet con- 
tained the figure of a black weight, 
which was Arabic Sajada. 
R. Asher inquired and learned that 
in Toledo, it was customary to pro- 
hibit sitting upon such a carpet, not to 
mention its suspension on the walls of 
the synagogue. The black figure, he says, 
might represent the place towards which 
they make their pilgrimage (Mecca) or 
might symbolize the figure of Mercury. 
R. Yeruham, a Provencal scholar of the 
fourteenth century, a disciple of R. 
Asher, stated in his code that a Jew who 
found the image of the Madonna and 
the child or a crucifix, could not profit 
from it. He reckons with the considera- 
tion that the Gentiles of his day were 
not to be classified as idolaters. Since, 
however, there is some reasonable doubt 
concerning this matter, it is more dis- 


called in 
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creet, he concludes, to be intransigient, 
particularly in view of the possible risk 
ot a violation ot biblical law. He furth- 
er says: One may not make figures on 
couch covers which may be the object 
of adoration and one who does so, de- 
serves excommunication; neither is one 
allowed to benefit from waxen images 
holding a waxen sword or other we apon, 
which the Gentiles were accustomed to 
bring to their houses to worship, even 
if these figures were not venerated. 

It is prohibited, he tells us, to listen 
to the music accompanying idolatrous 
worship, or to look upon beautiful im- 
ages dedicated to idolatry. In Spain, Pope 
Benedict XIII forbade Christians to use 
Jewish craftsmen to make their goblets 
R. Jacob 


ben Asher states that a Jew is prohibited 


and crucifixes. Incidentally, 
from carving images for Gentiles which 
he may not make tor himself. In this in- 
stance, the ruling of the learned Pope, 
a former Professor of Canon law at 
Montpelier, coin ided with the directive 
ol C wish law. 

The rabbis tried to discourage illu- 
minations in prayer books without suc 
cess, as is evident from the large num- 
Hebrew 


bers of illuminated 


prayer- 
books, Bibles, Haggadahs and law books. 
Curiously enough, representations of the 
Deity were not wholly eliminated from 
Hebrew illuminated manuscripts, but it 
may be assumed that these were mostly 
due to Christian artists. 

In the 15th century, when Hirsch Wer- 
theim, an opulent pewholder, donated 
to the synagogue a curtain embroidered 
in pearls with the figure of a deer, the 
rabbi of Padua objected to the accep- 
tance of the gilt. 

Since the authorized practice with re- 
gard to painting and sculpture is based 
on the Shulhan Aruk, it will be well 


to note its statement to the law. Accord- 
ing to its author, R. Joseph Caro, it 1s 
prohibited to make images in relief of 
winged creatures of the heavenly cha- 
riot, angels and man, even for the sake 
of ornament, If Gentiles made them, one 
may not keep them. Such figures in em- 
broid ry Ol pa intings are allowe d. | low- 
ever, of the sun, moon and stars, figures 

1 bold and sunken relief are prohibit- 
ed. Images of animals and plants, may 
be carved even in high relief. A bust 
of a man is also permited. 

In the 16th century, a fevered con- 
troversy over the use of decorative lions 


in the synagogue waged among the Rab- 


1g 
binical authorities. The controversy was 
occasioned by the generosity of a rich 
Jew in Crete, who renovated the syna- 
gogue and contributed a lion carved out 
of stone to be pla ed over the ark. The 
rabbis from distant parts of the com- 
pass, who were consulted as to the pro- 
priety of bringing the lion into the syna- 
gogue, were unanimously opposed. How- 
ever, Abraham Graziano (died 1685) in 
his glosses to the Shulhan Aruk justified 
the view of his forefathers, who toler- 
ated lions on the ark in the synagogue 
in Ascoli and Pesaro. Another rabbi of 
Padua pronounced against the use of 
paintings in the synagogue, because such 
adornments like murals were suitable in 
drinking houses, and the theatres of com- 
edy, but not in houses of Jewish wor- 
ship, which should be full of dignity 
and solemnity. 

With regard to tombstones, we find 
that in Ashkenazic cemeteries, they were 
human 


richly decorated, but 


figures 
were studiously avoided. On the other 
hand, in some Sefardic burial grounds, 
such as the Dutch cemetery in Ouder- 
kerk near Amsterdam, the zeal of the 


artists bypassed the letter of the law. 
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Thus, on the monument of the com- 
Rocha, (died 1708) 
there is a biblical scene depicting the 
figure of King David playing the harp. 
On the gravestone of Rachel Texeira, 
who died in childbirth, the biblical scene 
of Rachel on her death bed mourned by 
her family was carved. 


poser, David du 


On the other hand, the spirit of in- 
transigence reasserted itself. Thus, Jo- 
seph Ergas, an Italian Talmudist and 
Kabbalist, was opposed to the paintings 
of stars gilded with gold on the doors on 
the ark of the synagogue. When Eleazatr 
of Brody was elected Rabbi of Amster- 
dam in 1735, a silver medal with his 
bust was struck in his honor on his ar- 
rival, but R. Jacob Emden, who was 
very fussy to say the least, declared such 
a medal to be in contravention of Jew- 
ish law. 

R. Jonathan Eybeschutz, in one of his 
meandering sermon collections, entitled 
Forests of Honey, declared against mu- 
rals although he admitted that they are 
legally permitted. R. Moses Schreiber, 
in a Responsum dated 1837, expressed 
vigorous objection with respect to a 
community that had installed in the 
window of a synagogue a round glass, 
shaped like the sun with rays in relief 
projecting from the circumference and 
inscribed in the center the name of God; 
the whole surrounded by the verse: 
“from the rising of the sun to the set- 
ting thereof, my name is great among 
the nations’. This artistic venture, R. 
Schreiber characterized as a violation of 
the law. In another responsum, this 
learned rabbi indicated to a young stud- 
ent of sculpture, who was still an ap- 
prentice, that after finishing a complete 
human figure, it was incumbent upon 
him to disfigure a part of the face in 
order not to contravene the law. 
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Our study may be summed up as fol- 
lows: The Scriptural aversion to sculp- 
ture was animated by the unmitigated 
horror of idolatry which the inspired 
lawgiver and seers regarded as a subver- 
sive violation of Judaism. During the 
Second Commonwealth, the Jews living 
in a Hellenic civilization, overflowing 
with images of all sorts, extended the 
prohibition to painting and to art fon 
art’s sake. The Tannaim decried, not 
only the making of plastic images of 
all living things, but even of the celes- 
tial beings and bodies, as well as sym- 
bolic representations of the abyss and 
the darkness. As objects d’arts came in- 
advertently into the possession of Jews, 
the ‘Tannaim 


distinguished between 


images, used in worship from which a 


Jew was prohibited to profit in the slight- 


est degree, and those from which he 
could derive some return. It is true that 
figures in relief of animals and humans 
are found in the early Jewish catacombs 
in Rome and in the sepulchre chambers 
in Tunisia. There is even a sarcophagus 
of a Jew whose profession was that of 
a painter of living things. This may be 
regarded as a deviation from the norm 
by Jews living at a distance from the 
center of gravity of Jewish life. How- 
ever, the decorations in the synagogues 
in Galilee and at Dura Europos, with 
representations of lions, eagles, dolphins 
and human figures dating from the be- 
ginning of the third century, must be 
deemed as evidence of a new look at 
the traditional practice. The broader 
interpretation of the Amoraim may be 
regarded as concessions to the irresistible 
trend toward the liberalizing of the over 
extended prohibition of visible represen- 
tations. It should not pass unnoticed 


that the formulation of the law concern- 
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ing visual representations by the three 
greatest Jewish codifiers, Maimonides, R. 
Jacob b. Asher and R. Joseph Caro, is 
more or less a restatement of the inter- 
pretation of the scholars of the fourth 
century. In Post-Talmudic times, the 
major innovation in the law was made 
by the French-Jewish scholars of the 
12th century, who permitted statuary of 
the incomplete human figure. The most 
noteworthy rigorous views on the other 
hand, were entertained by R. Eliakim 
b. Joseph, who forbade painting on the 
windows of a synagogue in Cologne, and 


R. Meir of Rothenburg, who looked a- 
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The Song of Songs: A Study, Modern 
Translation and Commentary. By Rob- 
ert Gordis. The Jewish Theological Se- 
minary of America, 5714—1954, New 
York; pp. xii+ 108. 


This is a delightful little book, a de- 
light to the eye and a delight to read. 
It includes an introduction covering 
fifteen topics, a new translation with an 
explanatory heading to each section, 
and a commentary, followed by a bib- 
liography. The latter was evidently in- 
tended to be fairly complete, but one 
notes the omission of such important 
commentaries as those of P. Joiion, W. 
W. Cannon, Salvatore Minochi, and W. 
O. E. Oesterley, not to mention the ar- 
ticle by Norman H. Snaith, “The Song 
of Songs: The Dance of the Virgins,” 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, 
L (1934), 129-42. 

In the Introduction Dr. Gordis gives 
a brief outline of the more important 
interpretations of Canticles: the allegor- 
ical, the liturgical, the secular, and the 
dramatic. Of these he himself follows 
the secular, and his presentation is un- 
questionably the best that has yet ap- 
peared ‘for that particular theory. He 
regards the book as a collection of some 
twenty-nine love songs of folk origin, 
dating all the way from the time of Sol- 
omon (3:6-11) down to the Persian per- 
iod (4:12-5:1), a matter of five centuries, 
He maintains that this secular book got 
into the sacred Canon of the Jews be- 
cause of the allegorical interpretation, 
aided by the ascription of the book to 
Solomon. But the allegorical interpreta- 
tion would seem to have developed after 
the book got into the Canon to explain 
its presence there, and Solomon's name 
was no open sesame to acceptance be- 
cause other writings attributed to him 
were not accepted. If the book is to be 
interpreted as an anthology of love 
songs, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 


explain the presence of a chorus, “the 
daughters of Jerusalem”, which is never 
found in secular love poetry, and it is 
equally difhcult to explain the other dra- 
matic features. The book is not drama, 
but it does have certain features that 
are found nowhere in secular love songs. 
Also, it is the maiden who takes the ini- 
tiative and presses her suit; she is the 
lover and the youth the beloved, and 
that is never the case in secular love, 
particularly in the Orient. The adjura- 
tion “by the gazelles or by the hinds of 
the field” (2:7; 3:5) is passing strange 
if the book is secular, and Gordis’ at- 
tempted explanation (pp. 27 f.) that it 
is a substitute oath for “by the Lord of 
Hosts” or “by the Almighty” would seem 
to be far from convincing; and his ren- 
dering of the line following the oath, 
“that you disturb not, nor interrupt our 
love, until it be satiated,” is no more 
convincing. Gordis classes the liturgical 
interpretation as a “modern form of the 
allegorical,” but a liturgy used in the 
cultus is scarcely to be regarded as al- 
legorical. On the other hand, Gordis’ se- 
cular interpretation sees a great deal of 
symbolism in the book, and that surely 
borders on the allegorical. 

The present reviewer has written the 
commentary on the Song of Songs for 
The Interpreter’s Bible, which is to be 
published presently, and it is a great 
satisfaction to discover in how many 
points he and Gordis agree, despite the 
reviewer's preference for the liturgical 
interpretation, now much changed from 
his original presentation. Both agree 
on many grammatical and syntactical 
points, and both stick closely to the Mas- 
soretic text. Gordis has only ten emen- 
dations, and not all of these would seem 
necessary." 





1In 1:2 he emends yishageni to yashqeni but 
the Hebrew as it stands makes perfectly good 
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In the Commentary there are a num- 
ber of places where the reviewer would 
take issue with the author. To give the 
Hiphil of zaxhar in 1:4 the meaning “‘to 
inhale” is questionable and makes a 
very strange sentence in English, “We 
shall inhale thy love rather than wine!” 
One does not inhale either love or wine, 
nor does one inhale oils, as Gordis trans- 
lates in 1:3, “Thine oils are a delight 
to inhale’. In the latter passage tovim 
is an abstract plural, ‘sweetness’, and 
the preposition / with reah is possessive; 
literally, “Sweetness belongs to the fra- 
grance of your ointments’, or in better 
English, ““The tragance of your oint- 
ments is sweet’. Also in 1:4 mesharim 
would seem to be another abstract plu- 
ral in the adverbial accusative, “right- 
ly”, rather than a special kind of wine, 
and in 7:10 the same word with a slight- 
ly different pointing is used with the / 
of norm, “pleasantly”. In 2:1 and else- 
where shoshanah is surely a loan-word 
from Egyptian sisn, Coptic Sdsen, “lo- 
tus’. In ancient times the lotus grew in 
the Jordan valley. In 3:10 G. R. Driver 
would seem to have solved the prob- 
lem regarding ahabah by giving it 
the meaning “leather” on ‘the basis of 
an Arabic cognate; see Journal of Bib- 


sense: “Oh, that he would kiss me with kisses 
of his mouth!” Likewise in 1:7 it is quite un- 


necessary to change ‘otiyah to to‘iyah, because 
the girl is elsewhere described as veiled (4:1 
and 6:7), and there is no reason to object to 
that reading here. Neither is it necessary to 


emend ketimroth 


(3:6) to betimroth, since the 


kaph here has its pregnant use, “as in.” The 
emendation in 4:15 would also seem unneces- 
sary even though the verse as it stands may 
contradict vs. 12, but absolute consistency is 
not to be expected in folk poetry. Neither is 
it necessary to revocalize dodi in 7:14 as do- 
dai and repeat the last stich of vs. 13. For 
the ancient crux in 6:12 Gordis has little to 


offer. Following a suggestion of Tur-Sinai, he 


reads, “I am beside myself with joy, for there 
thou wilt give me thy myrrh, O noble kins- 
man's daughter!” but this doesn’t seem to make 
any better sense than the text as it stands, “Be- 
fore | knew it, my fancy set me amid the char- 


iots of my princely people.” 





lical Literature, LV (1936), 111. 
no emendation is necessary. 
bride” is strictly 


Hence 


In 4:8 “my 
“O bride”, and Senir 
is the Amorite name of Hermon (see 
Deut. 3:9); hence the waw with the lat- 
ter is explicative. In 4:9 I would pre- 
fer to take the Piel libbavtini as fac- 
titive, “you have heartened me” (so 
Symm., Syriac, Arabic, and ‘Targ.) rat- 
her than privative (so LXX, follow- 
ed by Gordis). The last line of 5:1 
is best assigned to the chorus of 
women or to the poet himself; in either 
case it 1s addressed to the lovers. In 5:6 
labbro is better taken as coming from 
the root lavar “to turn away’; hence, 
“I fainted when he turned away”. In 
8:13 Gordis seems to take magqshivim 
as the maiden‘'s companions, but the 
word is masculine and must refer to 
the youth’s companion. Gordis seems to 
stand quite alone in taking 3:6-11 as 
descriptive of the maiden’s entourage 
when it seems quite clearly to be that 
of Solomon (note particularly vss. 7, 9, 
and 11) 

Genie gives considerable attention to 
the poetic structure of Canticles, but 
here his ideas differ rather radically 
from those of the reviewer, who would 
never give a word more than one beat 
and would regard 2:2 and 2:3 as var- 
iants of the regular ginmah meter, 3:2; 
see “The Structure of Hebrew Poet- 
ry" Journal of Religion, IX (1929), 

)23-50. More frequently than in any oth- 
er book we have the tristic instead of 
the usual distich; e.g., 1:7a (3:2:3) and 
1:8b (3:2:2), with a whole series in 4:9- 
5:la. The only considerable exception 
to the ginah meter would seem to be 
1:2-4, where the meter is 3:3, with the 
variant 3:3:3 in Ch. 1:3. 

Gordis’ treatment is marked by schol- 
arship and sanity of judgment, but with 
all its merits it still leaves many unsolv- 
ed problems. As a matter of fact, there 
seems to be no interpretation that is 
completely satisfactory, and the Song ol 
Songs remains a mystery, the 
terious of all songs. 


most mys- 
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Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, by Erwin R. Goodenough. Pan- 
theon Books, N. Y. (Bollingen Series 
1953. Three volumes, 300 pp., 523 pp. 
and plates. 


Professor Goodenough’s long-awaited 
work is certainly the most magnificent, 
as well as the most important, that has 
ever appeared in the realm of ancient 
Jewish art, and perhaps of Jewish art 
in its widest sense. What we have betlore 
us here, though from certain points ol 
view complete in itself, is only the first 
installment of a total of seven volumes 
of which the finished opus is to consist. 
The immediate purpose of the study, in 
the author’s words, is to “try to discover 
the religious attitudes of the Jews in the 
Greco-Roman world’’—not the theoreti- 
cal attitudes of the Hebraically-learned 
minority who compiled the Talmuds 
and the allied literature, but those ol 
the masses of the scattered people who 
built the synagogues and are commemo- 
rated in the Catacombs and manutac- 
tured the amulets and whose archaeo- 
logical and artistic relics are distributed 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic. For 
Goodenough is convinced that this pop- 
ular religion was not the religion of the 
Rabbis, and was, in many cases indeed, 
in sharp contradistinction thereto. It 
was a sort of mystery religion, embody- 
ing a host of pagan symbols and con- 
ceptions, which dominated Judaism in 
the Roman Empire outside the walls of 
the Rabbinical schools, by which it was 
but little affected. And it was because 
of the existence of this wide-spread mys- 
tery-Judaism that Christianity was able 
to develop and to triumph, along the 
same lines, within such a short period 
of its establishment. 

As a preliminary to this ambitious 
thesis, Dr. Goodenough has in these 
three volumes collected and discussed as 
archaeological documents all of the Jew- 
ish designs and art-remains of the per- 
iod. Volume I is devoted to the archaeo- 
logical evidence from Palestine—the 
tombs, the Synagogues, the lamps, the 
coins and so on. Volume II deals in a 
similar fashion with the Diaspora, a spe- 
cial chapter being devoted to Judaism 
as reflected in the Inscriptions, and 


further section to Charms and Amulets. 
Volume III comprising it does up- 
wards of 1,200 illustrations of every or 
almost every object discussed, constitutes 
in fact an almost complete corpus of all 
the Jewish archaeological material going 
back to this period (except for the Dura 
Europos synagogue frescoes, which will 
be dealt with at a later stage in the 
work). Never has such a rich collection 
be aring on Jewish antiquity ever been 
assembled within the covers of a single 
volume. And the reader’s and scholar’s 
debt to the author is enhanced by the 
elaborate index, with the aid of which 
it is possible to ascertain in a few min- 
utes the incidence and distribution of 
any symbol in which he may be interest- 
ed. One criticism will perhaps be per- 
mitted. There are no captions under the 
illustrations; and were the preliminary 
list printed (or now reprinted, for dis- 
tribution with a later voulme) in a sep- 
arate fascicle, it would enormously fa- 
cilitate the use of this invaluable ma- 
terial. 


Admiration for Goodenough’s remark- 
able work will not necessarily imply 
agreement with his dramatic conclusions. 
My own reading of the archaeological 
evidence of the classical period has led 
me to different results, on which I hope 
to have the op portunity to elaborate on 
some future occasion. The Talmudic 
and literary sources do not give us, as 
was formerly believed, a complete pic- 
ture. Judaism as practised was not pure- 
ly and simply the Judaism of the Rab- 
bis! But this is not to suggest that the 
one was distinct from, much less opposed 
to, the other. There were certain facets 
of belief and practice, for some reason 
or other, which are not reflected in the 
vast Talmudic literature. Literary and 
archaeological evidences have now estab- 
lished the vast importance in Palestine 
after the year 70 of the priestly Watches 
(Mishmarot), poised ready to resume 
their Temple functions at any moment 
—yet the Talmud hardly gives an ink- 
ling of this. Scholem has shown that the 
roots of medieval Jewish mysticism go 
back to the Mishnaic period, though it 
is barely hinted at in the contemporary 
Rabbinic literature. The pryyut (Syna- 
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gogal hymn) can no longer be consider- 
ed to be post-Talmudic in the light of 
the most recent discoveries by Schirman 
and others. That commentaries on the 
Bible were compiled before the Middle 
Ages seemed to be inconceivable until 
the recent discoveries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls made this obvious to all Judaic 
scholars in the world with one excep- 
tion; and though far from expert in this 
field, | am inclined to believe that the 
anthology of the apocalyptic literature 
found there was nearer to normative 
Judaism, as it was actually practiced, 
than investigators at present hold. 

Ihe archaelogical evidence, too, as it 
seems to me illustrates this same fac- 
tual, or “actual” Judaism, which was not 
identical with the theoretical, legal Ju- 
daism reflected in the Talmudic litera- 
ture. It was certainly illogical for ele- 
ments, of which the Rabbis wholeheart- 
edly disapproved, to become incorporat 
ed in the Synagogal tradition, but this 
did not make it impossible; any more 
than it is impossible today for a man 
who publicly desecrates the Sabbath to 
become President of an “orthodox” syna- 
gogue. It was not that the Judaism of 
practice was in contrast to the Judaism 
of the Talmud, but that the Judaism ol 
practice was wider than the Judaism ol 
the Talmud, and sometimes incorporat- 
ed elements of which Talmudical law 
theoretically disapproved. It was only at 
a far later period, when the Middle Ages 
were long advanced, that Talmudic Ju 
daism established a firm hold on every 
detail of organized Jewish religious life. 
But even then there were unexpected 
exceptions, which do not tally with the 
picture one might have anticipated. 
There were, as it were, subterranean 
channels of Jewish folk-practice unre 
corded in literature or in code, which 
linked the medieval and post-medieval 
community with that of remote antig 
uity. And there were sometimes more 
amazing phenomena. Nothing can be 
more certain than that Jewish law 
and Jewish sentiment alike condemn 
categorically, if not as was former 
ly held, all representations of the hu- 
man form, at all events, the delineation 


of the Godhead. Yet this is to be found 


in the frontispiece of a Hebrew Bible 
printed at Mantua in 1742. It was nota 
question of heterodoxy; it was a matter 
of sheer illogical carelessness. 

In fact, contemporary Jewish life in 
America and England provides a paral- 
lel very close, in many respects, to that 
of the classical period suggested by 
the monuments. In the Synagogue, 
except over the Ark, there may be no 
trace of Hebrew lettering, all the votive 
and dedicatory inscriptions being in 
English. The decorative motifs are those 
which are to be found in neighboring 
churches; indeed, I know of one mid- 
Victorian English synagogue which is 
architecturally indistinguishable from a 
contemporary Church. The inscriptions 
in the cemetery are often innocent of He- 
brew, except for some stereotyped eulo- 
gistic formula or the all-prevading Sha- 
lom (as in the Roman catacombs). The 
epitaphs are otherwise on the same lines 
as those in adjacent non-Jewish ceme- 
teries, and one occasionally finds even 
the identical vapid verses. In the middle 
of the last century, a mason ignorant- 
ly but innocently inscribed the date, An- 
no Domini 1861 on the tombstone of a 
hyper-orthodox Rabbinical great-grand 
father of my own. The decorations—the 
Greek vase, the sawn-down tree, the 
broken column—are similarly taken over 
from the environment. (If the inquirer 
were to visit the Spanish and Portu- 
guese cemetery of Amsterdam, he would 
find some more remarkable carvings!) 
As for the names, they are frequently 
pagan—Harold, Wilfred, Janus, Diana, 
etc., and sometimes specifically Christian 

Christopher or Stephen, or Veronica 
or Paul. If the library of the average 
private home could be preserved and 
examined, there might be no Hebrew 
books whatsoever—perhaps not even the 
Bible—and what literature there is 
would certainly not be Rabbinic, even 
if it were Judaic. And one can now buy 
amulets in which a Cross and Mezuzah 
are combined! 

On the basis of this evidence, the ar- 
chaeological investigator of the future 
following Goodenough’s method might 
conclude that, notwithstanding the over- 
whelming literary evidences of ortho- 
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doxy, a syncretistic Christianizing form 
of Judaism, using only the vernacular for 
liturgical purposes, emerged in Anglo- 
Jewry of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, I cannot help feeling that the 
Jews of classical Rome had much the 
same initiative well-meaning, inconsist- 
ent, slightly confused mentalities as 
their descendants two thousand years 
later. Incidentally, the results of the 1953 
season of excavations at Beth Shearim 
in Galilee, which I had the privilege of 
inspecting in the very early stages, seem 
likely to weaken the relevance for Good- 
enough’s purpose of the evidence he has 
assembled from these catacombs. For 
with the discovery here of the graves of 
“Rabbi Simeon” and “Rabbi Gamaliel”, 
it has become overwhelmingly probable 
—no longer a mere conjecture—that the 
graves of the Palestinian Patriarchs, and 
of the author of the Mishnah himself, 
are situated here. In that case, to use 
the finds in later volumes of this work 
as evidence of the existence of a non- 
Rabbinic or anti-Rabbinic Judaism in 
third-century Palestine will become 
wholly impossible. And one more point 
occurs to the critic. Goodenough cites 
almost all of the archaeological relics of 
the early centuries as evidence of the 
syncretistic Judaism which he _ postu- 
lates. Did Rabbinic, “orthodox” Juda- 
ism leave then no archaeological monu- 
ments or evidence at all? 


In some other respects, too, later prac- 
tice throws different light on Good- 
enough’s material. He devotes, for exam- 
ple, a learned chapter to the amulets of 
the classical period which combine Jew- 
ish words and symbols with pagan ele- 
ments. But these, too, have their parallels 
in a subsequent period. A little mono- 
graph (W. Ahrens, Hebraische Amuelet- 
te mit magischen Zahlenquadraten, Ber- 
lin 1916) has been devoted to a series of 
astrological amulets of the seventeenth 
century (perhaps some may be earlier) 
which bear figures of Mars, Jupiter, Ve- 
nus and so on, together with Hebrew 
lettering. In origin, they may be Chris- 
tian, with a jumble of Kabbalistic learn- 
ing; or they may be Jewish, with a dis- 
play of pagan symbolism. What is cer- 
tain is that they did not derive from 


any intermediate sect. Again, the author 
pays some attention to representations 
of Orpheus in the Roman catacombs. 
But the same mythological character fig- 
ures in a series of Hanukah lamps of 
the Renaissance period (not in a single 
example, which might be accidental) . Is 
this evidence of syncretism, or of jovial 
carelessness? For me, the answer is clear. 


The author shows such remarkable 
knowledge of the Jewish background of 
his period and of Jewish literature bear- 
ing on it that it becomes a duty to point 
out a few places where he has fallen a 
little short of his standard. His impres- 
sion I 19) that “secret teachings’ were 
called ma’asim in the Tamud is based 
on a misunderstanding. It is incorrect 
that “now no Jew would bow or show 
other form of reverence to a Synagogue”. 
(I. 184): for it is customary to bow to- 
wards the Ark on entering, without any 
suggestion that ‘“‘a real Presence” is en- 
sconced in the building. The Tallith or 
prayer-shawl does not bear a motto on 
it (though in these degenerate days the 
name of the owner, etc., is sometimes em- 
broidered around the border) and can- 
not thus be considered an amulet (II. 
209) . In the vast and invaluable Biblio- 
graphy, one misses an occasional work 
such as Zwarts’ substantial Dutch mono- 
graph on the Seven-Branched Candela- 
brum in the Roman Diaspora (Utrecht 
1935) or Maximilian Kon’s finely illus- 
trated work on the Tombs of the Kings 
(Tel Aviv 1947). The Palleresos Latin 
epitaph, with another omitted by Frey, 
was admirably published and illustrated 
by Millas in Sefarad, vol. V, his reading 
anticipating Goodenough’s suggestions. 
The statement that in the Middle Ages 
such divergent traditions existed in Ju- 
daism that (II. 39) “the Shulchan 
Aruch had to be put out in two editions, 
one for the Spanish and one for the 
northern Jews” is to say the least mis- 
leading. It is not the case that the “usual 
purification of mourners is now made 
at a safe distance from the cemetery 
at the house of the bereaved’ (I. 
104) : on the contrary, it should be made 
by all who attend the funeral, and at 
the cemetery: those communities with 
which I am most familiar making spe- 
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cial provisions for the formality. (This, 
to be sure, does not necessarily invali- 
date Goodenough’s argument, since in 
the burial-chamber such _ purfication 
would be obviously premature) . 


More serious is the statement (I. 13) 
that “we know that the rabbinate faded 
out in its influence even in Palestine aft- 
er the middle of the fourth century 
Apparently, the Jews within Palestine 
were not inclined to support a Rabbi- 
nical academy’. On the contrary, it has 
now become evident that the pristine 
Rabbinical tradition did not die out in 
the Holy Land until the period of the 
Crusades, Goodenough’s conclusions in 
support of non-Rabbinical Judaism thus 
being deprived of their basis. And the 
effective existence of the Academy in 
Rome presided over by Rabbi Mathia 
ben Heresh, for his characterization of 
which the present reviewer is blamed, 
and for which 
dence” is said to exist (I. 16-17) ts as- 
suredly proved by the recommendation 
to the earnest student in Sanhedrin 
5?2b to follow this scholar to Rome, just 
as he would follow Rabbi Akiba to Bene 
serak or Rabbi Judah the Prince to 
Beth Shearim. And if there was an ef- 
fective Rabbinical school in Rome, a 
further element of Goodenough’s elabo 
rate construction falls to the ground. 


“not a particle of evi- 


[ have the personal impression that the 
walling-up of the central door of the syn- 
agogue facades in the direction of Jeru- 
salem was not the result of any esoteric 
doctrine, as Goodenough suggests (1 
191-2, etc.) but simply the outcome of 
the later development, when the archi- 
tectural Torah-shrine introduced from 
Babylonia (the later Sephardi Hechal) 
took the place of the removable Ark 
(the Ashkenazi Aron) of earlier Palestin- 
ian tradition. It is part of the argument 
that the period of laxity which the au- 
thor’s thesis postulates was preceded by 
a period of strict conformity, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when the con- 
trol of Pharisaism and the Halakhah in 
Palestine was effective (1. 132). Surely, 
this is still, to say the least, sub judice, 
and evidence as well as probability sug 
gests that Rabbinical Judaism filled the 
vacuum created when Prince and Priest 


were put out of action. In a unique 
lapse, the author refers sarcastically 
(I. 90) to the inscriptions found at Beth 
Shearim which “it seemed fitting to re- 
inter in modern Hebrew’. Publications 
are meant for those interested: and the 
identity of those interested in Palestin- 
ian archaeology is demonstrated by the 
fact that the Israel Annual Archaeolog- 
ical Congress, held at Beersheba last 
summer at which I was present, was at 
tended by over 500 persons. Are 500 
persons outside Israel interested in these 
iInscriptionse 

Goodenough’s conclusions may not 
command universal agreement, though 
it is unfair to assail them until he has 
presented his case in full detail—for it 
may be a question of difference of em- 
phasis rather than of basic difference of 
interpretation. What, however, he has 
made clear is that there is a vast archaeo- 
logical documentation of the Judaism 
of the Talmudic period which has to be 
taken into account in addition to the 
literary evidences and must be read con 
currently with it, as a consistent whole 
[hat document is presented comprehen 
sively to the world of scholarship for 
the first time in these magnificent vol- 
umes. The wealth of material that the 
author has assembled in them, and the 
vast scholarship that he has devoted to 
its discussion, will render this publica- 
tion a memorable one in the realm of 
Jewish study for many years to come. 

Ceci, RorTH 

Oxford University 


The Third and Fourth Books of Mac- 
cabees, edited and translated by Moses 
Hadas. Jewish Apocryphal Literature 
Series. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
lor Dropsie College. 1953. xu, 248 pages. 


This volume is part of a project which 
might be called a_ literary ingathering 
of the exiles. The series, of which the 
present volume is the third, welcomes 
back to the community of Jewish letters 
a collection of writings which were vir- 
tually exiled by rabbinical decree some 
eighteen centuries ago. The books here 
classified as Jewish Apocryphal Litera- 
ture are those which the ‘Talmud calls 
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sefarim hitsonim, “‘Outside Books”, ex- 
cluded from the rabbinical canon of 
holy writings. Most of the Jewish Apo- 
crypha were first written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, and were later translated into 
Greek for the convenience of Jews living 
in Alexandria, Antioch, and other Hel- 
lenistic cities. A few books of the group 
were originally composed in Greek by 
Jewish inhabitants of those cities. When 
the Rabbinical interdict fell upon the 
“Outside Books” in the second century 
of the Christian Era, the Hebrew and 
Aramaic scrolls were destroyed or allow- 
ed to perish. The Greek texts, however, 
were preserved by the early Christians, 
to whom they appealed as a welcome 
bridge between the Old Testament and 
the New. As the Christian Church grew 
in size and complexity, its attitude to- 
ward the Jewish Apocrypha became 
lukewarm; but it is to the Christian tra- 
dition that we owe the preservation ol 
these works of Jewish authorship. 

An interesting account of Jewish Apo- 
cryphal Literature may be read in two 
articles by Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, Proftes- 
sor of Rabbinical Literature at Dropsie 
College: ““The Apocrypha”, Jewish Quar- 
terly Review 27 (1946/47) 219-248, and 
“Tewish Apocryphal Literature’, J/QR 
(1949/50) 223-250. For an introduction 
to the subject from the point of view 
of a non-Jewish Semitist, 
referred to C. C. Torrey, The Apocry- 
phal Literature (New Haven, 1945). 

The decision of the rabbis to ban the 
“Outside Books’ was, as Zeitlin points 
out, an outgrowth of a crisis in Hebrew 
religious life which occurred early in the 
Christian Era. The effect of the inter- 
dict, however, lasted long beyond the 
emergency which occasioned it. Jewish 
interest in the works was, if not entirely 
stifled, at least considerably lessened dur- 
ing the intervening centuries. A recent 
revival of Jewish concern with the books 
has resulted during the last two decades 
in the publication of Hebrew and Yid 
dish translations and commentaries; but 
until the present series was started, the 
works under discussion lacked a full- 
scale edition under Jewish auspices. 

The series 
ature” 


the reader is 


“Jewish Apocryphal Liter- 
sponsored by Dropsie College, 


began in 1950 with the publication of 
I Maccabees, with an introduction and 
commentary by Professor Zeitlin, and a 
translation by Rabbi Sidney Tedesche. 
The second volume, 1951, contains the 
so-called Letter of Aristeas to Philocrates. 
Its editor and translator was Professor 
Moses Hadas of the Department of 
Greek and Latin, Columbia University. 
The volume under review, as we have 
seen, is the third, A fourth, devoted to 
II Maccabees, again by Zeitlin and Te- 
desche, is in press, and is expected to 
appear before the end of 1954. 

The Third and Fourth Books of Mac- 
cabees, with which we are now concern- 
er, are, like Aristeas to Philocrates, 
among those Apocrypha which were 
originally composed in Greek. Our two 
works bear the deep impress of their 
authors’ Hellenistic as well as of their 
Jewish culture. Thus, in addition to a 
through background of Hebraic schol- 
arship, the editing of III and IV Mac- 
cabees calls for a wide and —_ control 
of classical philology, and ; partic ular 
mastery of Hellenistic ieee It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Professor Hadas, 
the editor of the Aristeas, was chosen for 
the present task. 


Ihe traditional title of our two books 
is a misnomer: neither work deals, ex- 
cept perhaps very remotely, with the 
Maccabean uprising. An appropriate 
title for ILI Maccabees would, as Hadas 
suggests, be something like “On Provi- 
dence”. The work, of quasi-historical 
nature, gives an account of events which 
befell the Jewish subjects of King Pto- 
lemy IV Philopator: the persecution and 
imprisonment of the Jews by the Egyp- 
tian monarch, their imminent massacre, 
and their miraculous rescue by the in- 
terposition of Divine Providence. Be- 
sides seeking to inculcate loyalty to Ju- 
daism, the book provides justification 
for a Purim-like festival celebrated, it 
would seem, by the Jews of Alexandria. 
Of greater depth is [IV Maccabees, more 
accurately called “On the 


Sovereignty 
ot Reason” 


. Its author, imbued with Pla- 
tonic philosophy as well as with Hebrew 
learning, puts forth the thesis that pious 
reason is superior in power to the emo- 
tions. He bases his proof upon the hero- 
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ic refusal of Eleazar, and of seven young 
Jewish brothers and their mother, to sub- 
mit, even when subjected to excruciat- 
ing torture, to the demands of King An- 
tiochus Epiphanes of Syria that they 
eat swine’s flesh: “All these [ Eleazar and 
the rest] despised suffering even unto 
death, and so proved that reason is sov- 
ereign over emotions (IV Mac. 1.9)”. 
In form a lecture or diatribe, the work 
intermingles highly colored narrative 
with calm philosophic and religious de- 
monstration. 


For each of the works, Hadas has 
given us an Introduction, the Greek 
text, a brief conspectus of significant 
MSS variants, an English translation on 
pages facing the Greek, and a running 
commentary which occupies the lower 
portion of both left and right-hand 
pages. We shall remark on each of these 
hve elements in order. 


The Introductions to the two works 
are lucid, scholarly, and complete. Ha- 
das presents the historic, religious, liter- 
ary, and linguistic background of each 
work with admirable clarity. He shows 
the close affinity of I1l Maccabees, par- 
ticularly in its later sections, to the 
Greek Romance, and the necessity of 
judging it by standards appropriate to 
that genre. He hesitates somewhat as to 
whether to classify 1V Maccabees as a 
diatribe or as a panegyric; an unneces- 
sary hesitation, in this reviewer's opin- 
ion. A writer as skilled ancient rhet- 
oric as was the author of 1V Maccabees 
could scarcely have planned a work as 
a panegyric or encomium without mak- 
ing some more visible effort to conform 
to the prescribed six-fold scheme: Pro- 
logue, Race and Genealogy, Nurture 
and Education, Deeds, Comparison, and 
Epilogue. Hadas’ decision to call the 
work a diatribe or lecture could well 
have been presented less tentatively. On 
the other hand, the question of whether 
the work was composed for oral pres- 
entation or for reading should perhaps 
have been presented as utterly beyond 
solution. Again, the writer's rhetorica! 
sophistication would have enabled him 
to add to a work designed for the lib- 
rary the little touches of realism which 
in a more artless author might be taken 
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as traces of oral delivery. Hadas’ refer- 
ences to scholarly literature are handled 
better in the second Introduction than 
in the first; a consistent system of ab- 
breviation would probably have prevent- 
ed the meaningless reference in note 28, 
page 19 (see note 16, and compare pages 
44 and 140, where for “Pualy” read 
“Pauly”’). With the main literary and 
historical conclusions of both Introduc- 
tions this reviewer agrees, except as noted 
above. 

The Greek text, following that of 
Rahlfs, is presented with scrupulous ac- 
curacy; in the almost eighty pages of 
Greek, only one slight misprint caught 
the reviewer's eye. In the brief conspec- 
tus of variant readings, Hadas set him- 
self the sensible standard of noting only 
those which significantly affect the trans- 
lation. 


We come now to the translation it- 
self. Here Hadas’ wide experience as a 
translator bears rich fruit. Despite his 
modest avowal of indebtedness to Em- 
met, Hadas’ version is entirely new; it 
is vigorous and direct, and avoids the 
extremes of archaism and modernity. 
Verging perhaps on the latter extreme, 
but still much to be commended, is his 
“publicity seeKing” for philodoxia at IV 
Mac. 1.26. Hadas’ translation conveys to 
the modern reader far more of the real 
meaning of the Greek word than Em- 
met’s “vanity” or Townshend's “vain- 
glory’. In the rendering of prayers, Ha- 
das understandably conforms to the tra- 
ditional patterns of archaistic English, 
with “thou” and “didst’” and the like; 
elsewhere the forms as well as the style 
of fairly contemporary English are fol- 
lowed. At just two points would the re- 
viewer question Had: As" taste: “‘transpir- 
ed” in the sense of “happened” at III 
Mac. 1.8, and “disorderly” as an ad- 
verb at II] Mac. 1.19. There is an ob- 
scure reference at III Mac. 3.11, “The 
king paying no regard to God, 
and assuming that he would always firm- 
ly abide by the same purpose”; that the 
word “he” refers to the king and. not 
to the Deity could have heen made clear- 
er (the lack of capital H does, of course, 
help) by writing “he himself” as Emmet 
does. Where the word sdtér appears three 
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times, at III Mac. 6.29-7.16, the same 
translation should have been used 
throughout, instead of “Savior... deli- 
verer... Savior’, particularly in view of 
the later history of the word. The re- 
viewer takes issue with Hadas’ as well 
as with Emmet’s interpretation of eu- 
taktds (111 Mac. 2.1), describing the way 
Simon held his hands in prayer. Hadas 
translates “calmly”, Emmet “in calm re- 
verence”; it is here suggested that the 
word has nothing to do with calmness, 
but means “in the ritually correct atti- 
tude”: see Jewish Encyclopedia under 
“Prayer”, page 168. Four words in IV 
Mac. 3.8, hidrén kai sphodra kekmékés, 
“sweating and greatly exhausted”, de- 
scribing King David at the onset of his 
dreadful thirst, are not represented at 
all in the translation, the only such slip 
noted. Two slips of a different kind un- 
fortunately occur, the first rather dam- 
aging if the reader knows no Greek: at 
IV Mac. 13.8 the word “choir” or “‘chor- 
us” (translating the Greek choron) is 
misprinted as “choice”; at IV Mac. 15.30 
the words “Or noble” are printed for 
“O nobler’, but the error is partially 
corrected by the citation of the word 
“nobler” in the commentary. 

The commentary rivals the Introduc- 
tions in clarity and completeness, guid- 
ing and assisting the reader at virtually 
every significant point with the full re- 
sources of both biblical and classical 
scholarship. Particularly commendable 
is the care with which, at III Mac. 4.1- 
10, the reader is made aware of the 
change in tone from the historical to 
the romantic. By a neat device, the in- 
terconnection of succeeding passages is 
often made plain through the use of a 
dash leading from one catch-word to an- 
other: examples are to be found on 
pages 193, 221-222, 235-236. 

The contrast between the many im- 
portant elements which the reviewer has 
warmly praised and the relatively few 
and minor points which he has criticiz- 
ed adversely must surely have made clear 
his judgment on the work as a whole. 
Professor Hadas and his colleagues on 
the Dropsie College Editorial Board for 
Jewish Apocryphal Literature are indeed 


to be congratulated on the latest addi- 
tion to their series. 


Harry L. Levy 


Hunter College, 
New York. 


Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volumes, 
Edited, Moshe Davis, Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York 1953; Engiish 
Section, 549 pp., Hebrew Section, 287 
pp. 


The Kaplan Festschrift, published on 
the occasion of Professor Kaplan's seven- 
tieth birthday, offers the occasion for a 
brief conspectus of some of the motiva- 
tions and functions of contemporary 
Jewish scholarship. True, the forty 
studies presented here (twenty-three in 
the English volume and seventeen in 
the Hebrew), are but a small sampling 
of the fruits of present day Jewish scho- 
lars. Their range and variety in theme 
and method, however, are sufficiently 
broad to entitle one to regard them as 
representative. 

One notes at once that the insistent 
clamor of contemporary Jewish life and 
thought, its perplexities and problems 
are registering ever more profoundly 
among the residents of the ivory tower. 
A generation or so ago, it was the rare 
scholar who focussed the light of his 
particular discipline on the contempo- 
rary situation. The presumption was 
that scientific scholarship required a 
theme from which all life had fled if it 
were to be properly anatomized. That 
presumption is fading fast. 

At least a half dozen of the essays deal 
directly with immediate problems. Prof. 
Ben Zion Dinur, Israel’s Minister of 
Education and a professional historian, 
addresses himself to the question, “How 
Shall We Educate for Love of the Land 
of Israel?” While directed to the prob- 
lems confronting education in Israel, in 
a certain measure, the author’s propos- 
als have applicability to Jewish educa- 
tion everywhere: the unity of the Jew- 
ish people for all its variegated aspects 
as an emotionally apprehended experi- 
ence and the celebration of the festivals 
with the emphasis on their traditional 
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forms and symbolism. Dr. Joseph Schech- 
ter’s brief paper on “How Shall We 
Teach The Bible?” offers an approach 
to reinstituting the Bible as a subject of 
study that will awaken in the pupil his 
capacity for faith. Dr. Aryeh Tartakow- 
er, a sociologist, deals with the possibil- 
ity of bi-culturalism in the modern world 
and comes up with a conditional answer. 
Dr. Benjamin Wolman presents a “‘So- 
ciological Analysis of Israel’ 


To this group, one must add Prof. 
Salo Baron’s study of “Church and State 
Debates”. Baron examines the debates 
and polemics occasioned in the Jewry of 
Western Europe in 1848 by the prob- 
lems just then arising out of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. The problem 
of the organization of Jewish commu- 
nal life stemming from such separation 
still stands high on the agenda of un- 
finished business of American Jewry. 
Prof. Kallen’s philosophical essay on 
“Freedom and Authority” while con- 
ceived in broad terms carries palpable 
implications for a Jewish community 
whose organizational principle must be 
voluntarism. Dr. Kallen views authority 
and freedom not as antithetical princi- 
ples but as inti: nsically complementary. 
The true antithesis is between authori- 
tativeness and authoritarianism, the lat- 
ter being a rationalized form of human 
aggressiveness; the former, a free con- 
sensus necessary to insure individual 
freedom. 


In the philosophic vein, too, but with 
other presuppositions are the papers by 
Dr. Leo Baeck and by Prof. Hugo Berg- 
mann. The former’s “World Religion 
and National Religion” defines a reli- 
gion as universal in character if it seeks 
“to proclaim the one will of God” even 
where such will runs counter to reasons 
of State. Prof. Bergmann (‘Philosophy 
and Religion’) turns his attention to 
the efforts of philosophers and theo- 
logians to agree upon the relationship 
of their respective disciplines. He sees 
no possibility of fruitful synthesis un- 
less philosophy begins to seriously reckon 
with that inner transformation of man 
which is religion’s perennial goal. 

The contemporary ideological prob- 
lems of Judaism are to be seen in the 
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background of a considerable number 
of these studies. Certain broad implica- 
tions, whether or not intended by the 
authors, seem inevitable. Thus, in his 
essay on “Judaism As a System of Sym- 
bols”’, Prof. Finkelstein offers the inter- 
esting thesis that the Schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel operated with basically 
opposed theological emphases. To the 
School of Shammai, the tear of God and 
the observance of the commandments 
out of a sense of obedient awe consti- 
tute the goal and method of Judaism. 
Io the School of Hillel, the love of 
God as expressed in the love of man and 
the observance of the commandments as 
an expression of such love are Judaism's 
essence. It is in the light of these con- 
trasting religious stances, that many of 
their controversies in the domain of 
Halakhah are to be understood. Dr. Is- 
rael Efros’ paper, “Prophecy, Wisdom 
and Apocalypse” traces the thought pro- 
cess whereby Prophecy gave way to Wis- 
dom. Of Prophecies two basic concepts, 
revelation and holiness (moral causal- 
ity), Wisdom abandoned the former and 
retained the latter. Apocalypse represent- 
ed a more radical departure from Pro- 
phecy; the displacement of both foci of 
thought by the notion of revelation in 
which man ascends and discovers “the 
tablets of heaven” and by the concept 
of a pre-determined historiosophic dra- 
ma that is to culminate in “the end” 
Obviously, only a broad gauged concept 
of Judaism, one that regards a plurality 
of approaches and emphases as norma- 
tive can be historically validated. To be 
sure, in time, the opinions of the School 
of Hillel in the vast majority of instances 
became authoritative and Apocalypse 
was relegated to a by-path but both the 
influence of the Shammaitic School and 
the Apocalypse persisted; indeed, the 
latter was destined to burgeon in rich 
efflorescence in the Kabbalah. If Juda- 
ism is to be what it has always been, no 
exclusive, monolithic interpretation will 
sufhce; it must be many—channeled like 
the rivers which follow their own course 
yet ultimately pour into the sea. 

Three of the essays relate to episodes 
and ideas in the 
counter. Dr. 


Jewish-Christian en- 
Boaz Cohen (“Letter and 
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Spirit in Jewish and Roman Law”) ably 
demonstrates with a lavish documenta- 
tion that Paul of Tarsus’ oft-quoted an- 
tithesis between letter and spirit was 
really “a commonplace in the Greco- 
Roman (literary world) in the time of 
Paul”. The terms themselves were not 
coined by Paul but simply borrowed 
from contemporary Jewish tradition. 
Even more significantly, the process of 
occasionally interpreting the Law by its 
spirit rather than by its letter was not 
unknown to the Rabbis of the Talmud. 
Dr. Joshua Bloch (“Outside Books’) 
re-considers the much mooted question 
of precisely what books were meant to 
be included in Rabbi Akiba’s historic 
ban proscribing “outside books” (sefar- 
‘m hizonim). In contrast to those who 
hold the term to be descriptive of the 
Jewish apocalyptic books, he concludes 
that the ban was directed against the 
Nazarene Gospels. The toleration pre- 
viously displayed by the synagogue and 
the school toward the latter underwent 
a radical constriction under the impact 
of the events of the Bar Kochba rebel- 
lion, a struggle in which the Jewish 
Christians refused to participate. Dr. 
Abraham Halkin publishes a seventeenth 
century polemic in Spanish (“A Contra 
Christianos By a Marrano”’) whose pur- 
ported historical setting he is inclined 
to regard as fictional. 

In one or another fashion, the essays 
mentioned above relate, directly or tan- 
gentially, to living Jewish concerns. 
From another angle, Jewish scholarship 
today may be said to exhibit a livelier 
interest in re-discovering and rendering 
intellectually accessible some of the 
abandoned sources of the tradition. 
There is, of course, the primary task of 
making the Jewish classics available in 
lucid English versions based on proper- 
ly edited text. Such is Dr. Judah Gol- 
din’s translation of the first chapter of 
Abot de Rabbi Nathan. Beyond that, 
there is the even more urgent task of 
presenting ancient Jewish society in a 
manner comparable say to that which in- 
forms Dill in his studies of Roman so- 
ciety or Mahaffy in his volumes on the 
life and culture of the ancient Greeks. 
For the present, we have but Vorstudien 


and few modern attemps at any large 
synthesis. (Prof. Baron’s projected Social 
and Religious History in seven volumes, 
two of which have already appeared is 
the single notable exception that comes 
to mind.) Joshua Ovsay’s “From The 
Life Of The Sages” (Hebrew) and Dr. 
Max Arzt’s “The Teacher in Talmud 
and Midrash” are limited but valuable 
contributions towards a picture of Tal- 
mudic society drawn not from its pre- 
cepts alone but in its actuality. There 
has been a surfeit of books on what the 
Rabbis of the Talmud taught but very 
little on how they and their society ac- 
tually lived. 

In the process of reclaiming and mak- 
ing available ancient Jewish creativity, 
Dr. Robert Gordis’ hundred page essay 
on “The Song of Songs”, recently pub- 
lished separately in book form, repres- 
ents a capital gain of first rate impor- 
tance. About few, if any, books of the 
Bible have theories varied so widely as 
to form, origin, date and meaning. The 
author assesses the regnant theories— 
the allegorical, cultic, literal, dramatic— 
in an elaborate introduction, and find- 
ing them inadequate on various scores, 
offers his own: the Song of Songs is a 
collection of lyrics, an anthology of eros 
in its various moods and situations. In 
keeping with his theory, he presents a 
fresh translation with introductory com- 
ments, dividing the book into individual 
lyrics, each with its distinctive note, An 
extended commentary is appended to the 
translation. For the modern reader who 
is hardly likely to regard the Song of 
Songs in the traditional light of alle- 
gory, Dr. Gordis’ translation and setting 
restore the lustre of this wondrous book 
and make plausible Rabbi Akiba’s de- 
nomination of it as holy of holies. 

Hardly half of the essays contained in 
these two volumes have even been men- 
tioned by name. Yet, the reviewer does 
not enter the old reliable, if overwork- 
ed plea of “limitations of space”. Most 
of the essays to which no reference has 
been made are the concern of the 
specialists. The specialist in medieval 
Jewish philosophy and ethics, for exam- 
ple, will find rewarding reading in Prof. 
Wolfson’s study on “Maimonides and 
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Gersondies on Divine Attributes as Am- 
biguous Terms” and in Prof. Ravidow- 
icz’s acute analysis of “A Chapter in the 
Ethical Teachings of Maimonides” (He- 
brew). Various text studies fall in the 
same category. 

Perhaps even more strikingly than 
these studies give indication of the di- 
rection of present currents in Jewish 
scholarship, they represent, by and large, 
the various fields of thought and action 
in which the man to whom they are ded- 
icated has labored so fruitfully for close 
to half a century. If there is one area 
ae which he and his colleague who hon- 

* him by their participation in these 
cateenes have found common ground, it 
is in the conviction that the free and 
objective investigation and analysis of 
Judaism in its totality is an indispen- 
sable tool in meeting the multi-prong- 
ed challenge of the present. 


‘THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Adabrah Veyirvach Li — (1 Will Speak 
That I May Find Relief) [Job 32:30] 


Abraham Kariv. Am Oved, Tel Aviv, 
1950, 180 pp. 


The appearance of this volume by 
Abraham Kariv, a prominent Israeli lit- 
erary critic, occasioned a vertible tem- 
pest whose repercussions are still to be 
heard. The author launches a full scale 
broadside attack against the Haskalah 
movement and singles out the “grand- 
father”, and one of the most revered fig- 
ures of modern Hebrew literature, Men- 
dele Mocher Seforim, for his sharpest 
barbs. Since the issue in the background 
is an evaluation of the latter phases 
of East European Jewish life, this vol- 
ume is of more than passing interest. 
Basically, it is directly related to the 
immediate question of one’s attitude to- 
wards the Galuth. 


While many of the protests of the 
Haskalah against the status quo of the 
Jewish life were justified, some of its 
major premises were faulty. Despite its 
protessed reverence for reason, it was oft- 
en quite irrational. The crusade for “en- 
lightment” and “modernization” of Ju- 


daism was frequently accompanied by 
abusive attacks on the people whom it 
aimed to “enlighten” and on their rab- 
binical leaders. 

A basic objective of the Haskalah was 
civic emancipation. Instead, however of 
demanding civic rights for Jews because 
they were human beings, the Maskilim, 
even as the Czar and his anti-Semitic 
Ministers, conditioned the granting of 
these rights on the prior “improvement” 
of Jewish behavior—on the Jews becom- 
ing more “civilized”, more “enlighten- 
ed’, better “mannered”, better “educat- 
ed”, and better “dressed’’. The anti-Se- 
mitic charge that the Jew was unfit for 
citizenship as long as he behaved “un- 
couthly”, dressed peculiarly, studied and 
obeyed the Talmud, was echoed and re- 
echoed. And none proclaimed this anti- 
Semitic canard more loudly than the 
greatest of the Haskalah poets, Judah 
L. Gordon, who called upon the Jew to 
“be a man when abroad, and a Jew at 
home”, as if the two were in conflict. 
What he and his fellow writers were 
too blind to see was the fact that even 
if the Jew had removed the beard and 
the peot, exchanged the gabardine for 
Western dress, learned to speak Rus- 
sian, he would still be hated—because 
he was a Jew. Wallowing as they did 
in the shallow humanitarianism fashion- 
able in that age, and taking all slogans 
about “brotherhood” at face value, they 
refused to recognize that what the Czar 
wanted was not to “civilize” the Jew, 
but to destroy him, through conversion 
or pogroms. 


J. L. Gordon’s “Awake My People” re- 
veals only too well this fatal blindness. 
In his call to Russian-Polish Jewry, Gor- 
don assures them that Czaristic Russia 
was certain to become a Garden of Eden; 
the natives would call the Jew “broth- 
er’, all oppression would vanish, and 
hatred would be uprooted from the 
heart of the peasant. Hold the head 
high, love your non-Jewish neighbors, 
and be loyal subjects of the Czar, the 
poet admonishes. No wonder such pleas 
fell on deaf ears! How so critical a mind 
was unable to discern the intentions of 
the Czar and his entourage is indeed a 
mystery. 
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What the Haskalah deliberately ig- 
nored was that by any honest test even 
the most uncouth Jew was highly “civil- 
ized”. The Jew with the beard and poet, 
never disgraced himself in drinking, in 
licentiousness, in vulgarity, and never 
indulged in pogrom making. Many an 

“uncivilized” Jew spent a good portion 
of his life in intellectual pursuits of the 
highest order, in the quest for God. The 
patent moral superiority of the Jew 
must make us regard the authors of the 
admonitions to become ‘“‘civilized—bet- 
ter-mannered, a man when abroad” as 
curiously imperceptive. 

Another basic error of the Haskalah 
was its fantastic notion that the Jews 
were to blame for their economic plight, 
their degradation, and for the oppres- 
sion which were their daily lot. Instead 
of condemning those responsible for the 
inhuman ghettos, the lack of economic 
opportunity, and the periodic pogroms, 
the Haskalah leaders committed the 
blunder of turning against the victims. 
To be sure, this course was the safer 
and more expedient but since when are 
safety and expediency rules of the game 
for social critics? 


What anti-Semite would not approve 
enthusiastically of the following egregi- 
ous outburst of J. L. Gordon that (page 
16) “like rats do we run from place to 
place we are not wanted anywhere, 
and perhaps justly so And, always 
and everywhere did they slaughter us, 
and we defile the atmosphere with shed 
blood Shall we always remain among 
those who contaminate the world?” And 
what anti-Semite would not delight in 
Brenner’s reference to Jews as “dirty 
yidlech afflicted with every blemish”? 
(Page 26.) 

To appreciate the enormity of such 
insults and self-hate, Kariv contrasts 
these with the love which Jehuda Ha- 
levi and Bialik expressed for Jews. At 
the height of his indignation, Bialik 
never lost compassion for his unfortu- 
nate brethern. Behind the ugly material 
world in which the Jew was forced to 
live, Bialik saw his spiritual grandeur 
and majesty. A remarkable example is 
sialik’s tenderness and pity for his un- 
happy father who eked out a miserable 


livelihood from a saloon. In his poem 
Yathmuth, the poet glories in the fact 
that in the midst of drunkards, his poor 
and afflicted father never forsook a 
sacred tome, never ceased communing 
with the living God! 

Kariv, as already indicated, reserves 
his sharpest shafts for Mendele. His cri- 
tique can be summed up in a single 
sentence: for Mendele, the Jew had no 
soul, only a body. A greater offense to 
the Jewish people is inconceivable. 

The poverty of the Jew becomes for 
Mendel not a subject for pity and grief, 
but for jest, comedy and ridicule. For 
poverty he always employs the contemp- 
tuous term—Kabzanuth, never Antuth. 
The term of derision carries the impli- 
cation that if Jews were but energetic, 
they would change their lot and escape 
their grinding destitution. To Mendele, 
all Jews were Kabtzanim, good-for-noth- 
ings, with no one to blame but them- 
selves for their helpless condition. 

Mendele not only concentrates on the 
ugly, but carefully avoids the inspiring, 
noble and beautiful aspects of Jewish 
life. Kariv points out that he overlooked 
Hasidism, which gave the people a fresh 
religious outlook and spiritual uplift. 
And the bitter battle which the Mitna- 
gidim fought against it is likewise ig- 
nored—a battle which had mighty spir- 
itual overtones. The singe reference to 
Yeshivoth is one of contempt. And Ka- 
riv maintains that the omission by Men- 
dele of the entire area of Jewish reli- 
gious life and thought has great signi- 
ficance, that it was not accidental. ‘he 
deep spiritual religious and moral forces 
of his people obviously did not exist tor 
him. 


Even the holiest and happiest occa- 
sions in the religious year did not es- 
cape his satirical pen and ridicule. ‘The 
chapter on “Festivals and Holy Seasons” 
is a travesty that does not even hint at 
the exaltation a Jewish festival brings. 
The account of Succoth opens with the 
“indispensable” information that “Jews, 
generally speaking”, are aillicted with 
disease and many ills (page 53). On 
Simhath | “quarrel, pull 
beards and peoths’, and sing and clap 
hands before the Torah. The 


Torah, Jews 


High 
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Holy Day season provides the pretext 
for describing a fight between the na- 
tive dogs and those which Jews from 
nearby villages brought with them when 
they came to the city to spend the holi- 
day. Not a word about the ten days of 
penitence or the religious motive of the 
holidays, the spirit of the season, and 
the spiritual significance of Yom Kippur. 

The personal life of the Jew is treat- 
ed with no more respect than his reli- 
gious life. Marriage is not a sacred bond 
in which two people enter, but a “‘busi- 
ness deception arranged by traffickers in 
souls, or a scheme to stop a plague”. 
The birth of a child is an occasion, not 
for joy, but for strife and contention 
and for the announcement that “Jews 
multiply like chickens’. Life for the Jew 
is a continuous and unmitigated tra- 
gedy. The Deity ushers the Jewish baby 
into this vale of tears with these melan- 
choly words: “Fly little bird into My 
world—you shall be the most unfortu- 
nate amongst the untortunate—a Jew 
amongst Jew will you be in the world” 
(page 61). Only a Jew afflicated with 
self-hate would utter such sentiments. 


That the subject matter per se does 
not compel such negative approach, such 
bitter interpretation, Sholom Aleichem 
proves abundantly. Like Mendele, he, 
too, deals almost exclusively with Jew- 
ish poverty, Jewish Luftmenschen, |ew- 
ish misery. But what a world of differ- 
ence in the approach and handling of 
these depressing features of Jewish life 
in the Russian-Polish ghettos. Sholom 
Aleichem writes with compassion and 
sorrow for his unhappy men and wom- 
en. Mendele gloats over their misery and 
shows no trace of sympathy. 

The closing sections of this small vol- 
ume passionately battle the tendency 
to Jewish self-hate, the morbid inferior- 
ity feelings and the undermining of Jew- 
ish self-respect so characteristic of many 
Haskalah authors. Instead of standing 
in awe before strange altars, Kariv stress- 
es the moral grandeur and majesty of 
Judaism and of the Jew. He insists again 
and again that the Jew has nothing to 
apologize for in his contact with the out- 
side world. His moral standards have 
never been below those of his neighbors. 


This volume marks a radically new 
approach for our generation to the re- 
cent Jewish past. In those circles in Is- 
rael, in which denigration of the Galuth 
holds sway, this book exploded with 
startling impact. Its challenge was too 
sharp and too thoroughly buttressed to 
be dismissed. In the Diaspora, it is cer- 
tain to perform a similar service, al- 
though on a necessarily limited scale. A 
lresh look at the East European Jew- 
ish experience must necessarily lead to 
a fresh appraisal of the present situa- 
tion both in Israel and in the Diaspora. 


[THEeopoRE N. Lewis 


Brookly nN, N. vs 


The Jews in the Soviet Satellites by 
Peter Meyer, Bernard D. Weinryb, Eu- 
gene Duschinsky, Nicholas Sylvain. Syra- 
cuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 
1953, 637 pp. 


[his book represents the detailed col- 
four scholars ex 
tending over a period of almost five 
years of Jewish fate in countries behiuid 
the Iron Curtain. As a result of this crit- 
sources available, 


laborative studies of 


ical examination of 
both behind and in front ol the lron 
Curtain, there now 
hensive survey ot the political, social, 
and economic status of Jews in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. The authors did not limit 
themselves, however, to the study of the 
contemporary Jewish situation in these 
countries. They preferred to present a 
broader picture; one that includes an 
analysis of events prior to World Wai 
II, the Jewish tragedy during the War, 
the period of liberation and, finally, the 
activities of the so-called “People’s De- 
mocracies’’. 


appears al compre- 


During this latter period, Jews were 
accused of the crimes traditionally attri- 
buted to them, in addition to new char- 
ges of Jewish imperialistic tendencies, 
whose chief expression was Zionism. The 
latter, in Communist opinion, pushed 
the State of Israel into the camp of a 
“bellicose United States”, through world 
Jewish influence on Wall Street. In the 
latter period, too, the authors demon- 
strate the extent to which a totalitar- 
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ian regime obliterates differences in peo- 
ple’s lives, occasioned by local life, and 
subordinates these practicalities to its 
own general policy. 

The most striking example is the Sov- 
iet policy towards restitution of Aryan- 
ized property. To be sure, even before 
the Communist coup in the satellite 
countries, when the coalition govern- 
ments still held sway, laws were promul- 
gated which limited the number of ob- 
jects which could be returned to their 
Jewish owners. After the Communists 
seized power, new limitations were im- 
posed which affected Jewish interests. In- 
dustrial enterprises and other businesses 
were nationalized after the war and ex- 
cluded from restitution. In addition, a 
general rule was promulgated denying 
the right of restitution when it was 
“against the public interest’. This broad 
interpretation paved the way for arbi- 
trary decisions by local police officials. 
Thus, a Jew lost his small workshop be-- 
cause it could be converted along with 
other small shops into a large enterprise, 
which became the property of the state 
and hence no longer subject to restitu- 
tion. Jews were divided into good and 
bad Jews. The latter consisted of those 
jews who still demanded restitution of 
their property. Peter Meyer states that 
in Czechoslovakia “hardly any restitu- 
tion in kind was to be made because the 
usurped properties had either been na- 
tionalized, or were in the hands of small 
holders or had been seized for the ben- 
efit of Czech and Slovak “patriots” 

Bernard D. Weinryb, in describing the 
situation in Poland, states that “as an- 
ti-Semitism mounted, attacks upon Jews 
increased, and the tide of exodus swell- 
ed, the law of restitution lost virtually 
all real efficacy”. In other satellite coun- 
tries the situation was similar. Included 
in the category of “bad Jews” were also 
Jews who “look to the West and sympa- 
thize with Western democracy”. Paul 
Reiman, a Communist writer of Jew- 
ish origin, wrote that “only the Cze- 
choslovak People’s Democracy is_ the 
home of all Jewish citizens who have 
positive ties with the people’. But there 
were capitalist 
not want to understand 


Jews educated “in the 
spirit who do 


that the Jews have to thank the Soviet 
Union and the fight of the Czechoslovak 
people for their salvation”. That is 
worthy of the oft-repeated statement of 
Ilya Ehrenburg that only under the lead- 
ership of the Soviet Union can Jews at- 
tain a better future, free from religious 
and racial persecution. 

With the coming of Soviet domina- 
tion, the struggle against Jewish nation- 
alism and Zionism, and the fight against 
the Jewish bourgeoisie were placed high 
on the agenda. Proclaiming the fight 
against every kind of nationalism, the 
Communists condemned anti-Semitism 
as well as “anti-Jewish nationalism” 
gut, on the other hand, they explained 
Jewish nationalism as “anti-Gentilism” 
They did not tolerate the existence of 
Jewish institutions, seeing in them a 
manifestation of separatism, which is 
“reaction and smacks of the ghetto”. Re- 
peating the statements of Lenin and Sta- 
lin in the first decade of the present cen- 
tury, they pointed out that there was 
no “such thing as a united Jewish peo- 
ple the world over”. 

The number of Jewish schools was 
considerably reduced. In some localities 
they were closed altogether. Attendance 
at state schools on the Sabbath was made 
compulsory (Hungary). Forced assim1- 
lation was inaugurated in all satellite 
countries simultaneously with the charge 
that the Zionist movement was linked 
with the American Secret Service. As 
early as September, 1949, Rajak, one of 
the leading Hungarian Communists, was 
tried together with others for commit- 
ting espionage and participation in the 
Zionist movement. The trial of Slansky 
and other ministers and high officials of 
Jewish origin in Prague called world at- 
tention to this trend. In spite of Jewish 
equality under the Constitution, every- 
day events indicated that Jews were dis- 
criminated against in almost all spheres 
of public life. Zionist leaders were ar- 
rested. Every Jew who tried to preserve 
his national feeling or manifested any 
sympathy for the State of Israel faced 
the grim possibility of being accused of 
espionage or connection with Wall Street 
as a center of American imperialism. 


In Hungary the deportation of Jews 
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was launched without any formal char- 
ges being brought against them. Eugene 
Duschinsky, the author of the chapter 
on Hungary, writes that they were con- 
demned simply on the basis of their 
“alien class origin”. The author asserts 
that “a Communist master plan existed 
to eliminate all opposition elements by 
deportation to Soviet Russia”. 

Following the stand taken by the Sov- 
iet Union, the satellite countries accus- 
ed Jews of cosmopolitanism, which was 
represented as a weapon of American 
imperialism. The other deadly sin of 
cosmopolitanism was the worship of 
Western culture, in other words, the 
“power of the dollar”. 

The book is richly documented and 
presents an abundance of material on 
the measures adopted by the Communist 
countries to destroy Jewish life in the 
satellite states. At the same time, the au- 
thors view present Communist philoso- 
phy as basically hostile to every appear- 
ance of nationalism. Hence, it condemns 
Jews a priori as disloyal subjects insofar 
as they manifest any attachment to their 
national traditions or express sympathy 
for the State of Israel, a “bourgeois na- 
tional State” in the orbit of American 
nationalism. The authors are aware that 
this persecution is unrelated to Jewish 
religion or any racial or ethnic ques- 
tion. Even in speaking of “People’s anti- 
Semitism”, they stress its political char- 
acter, pointing out that Jews have, at 
one time or another, been accused of 
Germanization or Magyarization, of us- 
ing the German language, of being cap- 
italist, enemies of workers, etc. 

Nevertheless, the authors continue to 
speak of “anti-Semitism”, using the word 
in its old sense, the sense in which it 
was employed seventy-five years ago by 
Wilhelm Marr, the notorious author of 
the pamphlet “Der Sieg des Judentums 
Ueber das Germantum’”, namely, ani- 
mosity toward Jews provoked by their 
belonging to the Semitic race with its al- 
leged pecularities alien to other peoples 
which arouse contempt and hatred for 
them. Such “anti-Semitism” is foreign 


to the Soviet philosophy. What we are 
witnessing now is a new kind of animos- 
ity towards Jews, an animosity in which 
racial, ethnic, or religious issues have 
no part. It is a new anti-Jewish move- 
ment based on purely political motives. 
We see it in its classical form in the Sov- 
iet states where mutatis mutandi the 
same policy is applied to all other minor- 
ities which do not wish to lose their na- 
tional character. The same tendencies 
are to be noted in the present-day pe- 
riodicals of avowed Fascists. Oswald 
Mosley advocates a uni-national state. 
He does not believe in a state which 
accords equality to all citizens despite 
their varied national backgroun Js. He 
calls such a multi-national state a “witch 
kettle’. The French Fascists, also inde 
pendently of the Communists, differen- 
tiate between Jews and treat with sus- 
picion all newcomers who have not in- 
herited French culture. The new trend 
of anti-Jewish feeling is as harmful as 
its predecessor, classical anti-Semitism 
with its degradation of Jews as strange 
human beings because of their appear- 
ance, their way of life, or customs, 

Formally, Jews are protected in the 
Soviet Union against such contumely. 
They are also defended against racial 
and religious persecution. There were 
show trials in which the defendants were 
charged with traditional anti-Semitism. 
But the specifi political accusation of 
jews, not only in the Soviet Union but 
in the so-called “People’s Democracies” 
provided an opportunity for the mani- 
festation of hatred for the Jews and for 
discrimination against them in political 
and social life. This is a new social phe- 
nomenon which should not be overlook- 
ed. - 

We suggest that in a new edition of 
this very solid and comprehensive work 
the authors might well add a conclud- 
ing chapter summarizing the general 
Soviet nationality policy and inter alia 
explain the character of so-called “Soviet 
anti-Semitism’. 

ANATOLE GOLDSTEIN 
New York, ee 2 
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